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PEELEO AW ORD 
IN CHICAGO 


THIS GREATEST OF AMERICAN 
RELIGIOUS PAGEANTS SHOWED 
NOT HOW TO MAKE PEOPLE 
GIVE UP ONE RELIGION FOR 
ANOTHER, BUT HOW RELIGION 
LIFTS UP LIFE WHICHEVER WAY 
HFE MAY. TURN, IT.PICTURED 
ALL PEOPLES FROM GREENLAND’S 
ICY MOUNTAINS TO INDIA’S 
CORAL STRAND, IN HOUSE AND 
HUT, IN TEMPLE AND SHRINE, IN 
STREET SCENE AND PILGRIMAGE, 
TN SPICER E, ANDY MODELS IN 
PLACARD AND MOVING PICTURE, 
IN TABLEAU AND PAGEANT 


By GRAHAM TAYLOR 


MID-MONTHLY DEPARTMENTS 


CIVICS—EDUCATION—INDUSTRY—CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


INFORMATION 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Committee, 105 

Wast 22d St., New York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 

25 State Branches. Where does your state stand? 

How can you help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child-Helping, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 105 Hast 22d St., New York. 
Correspondence and printed matter relative to 

institutions for children, child placing, infant mortality, 
eare of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS—National Child Wel- 
fare Exhibition Committee, 200 Fifth ave., New 
York, Charles F. Powlison, General Secretary, Anna 

Louise Strong, Director cf Exhibits. Bulletins covering 
Results, Organization, Cost, Construction, ete. of Child 
i ibi Will assist cities in organization 
and direction, when desired. ~ Hxhibit material to loan. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—American Asso- 
ciation for Study and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. Ger- 

trude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. Literature on request, 

Studies preventable causes of death and illness; urges 

birth registration, maternal nvrsing, parental instruction. 


CHOOL HYGIENE—Amevican School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres., Dayid .. Edsall, M.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School; Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, 

M.D., College of the City of New York, New York. 

Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE -National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York City, Clifford 
W. Beers, Sec’y. Write for pamphlets on mental 


= 


hygiene, prevention of insanity, care of insane, social 
service in mental hygiene, State Societies for Mental 
Hygiene. 


UGENICS—Bugenics Record Office, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. L, N. Y¥. (American Breeders Assoc., Eu- 
genics Sect. Charles B. Davenport, Sec.). 

bership $2, a year. National repository of 4 
hereditary family traits. Schedules for family records 
furnished free. Advice as to sui*able matings. Publi- 
cations at cost. H. H. Laughlin, S..pt. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One Hundred 

on National Health. HE. F. Robbins, Hxec. Sec., 
Bs Room 51, 105 Hast 22d St., New York. To unite 
all government health agencies into a National Depart- 
ment of Health to inform the people how to prevent 
isease, 


I 


and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 Hast 22d St., 
New York. Livingston Farrand, M.D., 
Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., sent upon request. An- 
nual transactions and other publications free to members. 


Ddeeeeg Prevents oe ore: Association for the Study 


EX EDUCATION. The American Federation for Sex 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 40th St, New 
York. H. P. DeForest, Sec 22 affiliated societies. 

Report and leaflets free. Educational pamphlets, 10c 

each, Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per year. Mem- 
bership, annual dues $2, includes all literature. 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION—The National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Wducation—pro- 


OCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN. — 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston Street, Boston. Mary Schenck Woolman, 

President. Training for Vocational Teaching and Trade 
Experience in co-operation with Simmons College; Place- 
ment Bureau for Trained Women; graduate Fellowships 
in Industrial Research. Publication on ‘‘Eeonomic Re- 
lations of Women.” 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Consumers 

WV League, 106 East 19th St., New York, Mrs. Flor- 

ence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 87 branch leagues. 

Reports, pamphlets sent on request. Minimum member- 

ship fee $1.00 includes current pamphlets. Minimum 

wages boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN-National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to better industrial conditious through 
organization and legislation. Information given. 

“Life and Labor,” events in industrial world. Three 
months for 25¢c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 127 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National League of 
Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, New York. Organ- 
izing Sec’y, Jean Hamilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing and self- 

supporting groups for girls over working age. Monthly 
magazine—‘‘The Club Worker,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


Association Monthly. Pres., Miss Grace Hl. Dodge. 
Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty. The advancement of 
Christian Social Service. Free literature (all depart- 
ments). \ 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS—Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, for Home. In- 
Publishes Journal of Home 
Conducts 
Ithaca, 
Roland Park, 


Economics, 600 pp. per 


. Y., June 27-July 4, 19138—Address, 
Baltimore, Md. 


NDEPENDENCE DAY LEGISLATION AND CELE- 
BRATION SUGGESTIONS —Pamphlet contain- 
ing forms of ordinances governing the sale and 

use of explosives, and plans for celebration of the 
day. Price 10 cents. Department of Recreation, Russell 

Sage Foundation, 400 Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 


ECREATION—Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Howard S. Braucher, Sec’y. 

Play, playgrounds, public recreation. 
zine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


Monthly maga- 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS—National Headquarters, 
35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. A clearing house 
for information on subjects relating to work with 
Printed matter distributed; clubs organized ; work- 
ers furnished; conferences conducted. Invites member- 
ship. Club $2.00; individual $1.00. Thomas Chew, 
President ; Geo. D. Chamberlain, Acting Ex, Necty. 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. Local 

Councils organized in principal cities, towns and counties. 
Literature on request. Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life’ 
$1 a year. Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining $10. 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal League 

703 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. Wil- 

liam Dudley Foulke, Pres.; Clinton Rogers Wood- 

ruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission government, taxation, 

police, liquor, electoral reform, finances, accounting, effi- 
ciency, civic education, franchises, school extension. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS-—Department of Surveys 
and Hxhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 31 Union 
Square, New York City. A national clearing house 

for advice and information on social surveys and exhibits 
and for field assistance in organizing surveys and exhibits. 


ITY PLANNING —National City Planning Conference, 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, President. Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary. A 

Seminar for the Discussion of City Planning Problems. 
Publishes Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature, = 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 


‘ ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in 
touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


OLITICAL SURVEYS-—Progressive National Service, 
P Forty-Second Street Building, New York City, Fran- 
ces A. Kellor, Chief of Service, National clearing 
house for political action on social and industrial justice, 
conservation, judiciary reform, initiative referendum and 
recall, corporation control and related subjects. 


HE SMOKE NUISANCE—Send 25 cents, stamps or 
eoin, for American Civic Association Bulletin on 
“Smoke Abatement; How to Organize for Pure 

Air; Model Ordinances, etc.” Address American Civic 
Association, 914 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


‘CHORT BALLOT and COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 
-——The Short Ballot Organization, 383 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Rich- 
ard S. Childs, Sec’y. National clearing house for in- 
formation on these subjects. Pamphlets free. Pub- 
lishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. 


4 HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, 105 EH. 
22a St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity organi- 
zation field. Pamphlets on family treatment, community 
study, relief, transportation, etc.. sent free. 


- HARITIES AND CORRECTION — The Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion sent free to each member. BuRBEAU oF IN- 

FORMATION on any topic of philanthropy, penology and 
Kindred subjects free to members. Alexander Johnson, 
Sec., Angola, Ind. Next meeting, Seattle, July 5, 1913. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—Anmerican Association of So- 
cieties for Organizing Charity. Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, gen’l sec’y., 105 East 22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development of organ- 
ized charity and of community co-operation in social 
programs in the United States. 


" HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE—The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America oper- 
ates through its Commission on the Church and 


New York, 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY—A4pril: Eu 
genics. May: Buthenics. June: The Unfit. 
See the lessons for classes and individuals in The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, published monthly by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service, 82 Bible House, New York 
city. Price 75c. per year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE -The Joint Commission 

on Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information address the 

Field Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE—The American Uni- 
tarian Association through its Department of Social 
and Public Service, 

Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. Social 
Service Committees. Hlmer 8. Forbes, Secretary of the 
Department, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE-Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service; Literature; Bureau of In- 

formation, Speakers’ Bureau; Reading and study 

; invites all Methodists to extend its usefulness 

and use its facilities. 

: Rev. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, Evanston, 
ll. 


APTIST SOCIAL SERVICE—BPaptist Department of 
Social Service and Brotherhood, 

To study social questions, publish findings, suggest 
ways whereby Christian men may become socially effective, 
and co-operate with similar bodies. 

S. Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


ONGREGATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 

—The Congregational Brotherhood of America, Henry 

A. Atkinson, Secretary, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ills. Programs and information furnished. Study Course: 
Speakers’ Bureau; Publications. Service available for 
Institutes, Conferences and Addresses. Correspondence 
and inquiries invited. 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE -Bureau of Social 
Service, The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions; 
" Rev. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
ork, 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for city prob- 
lems of the Church. Correspondence Course in Applied 
Christianity. Methods for Church Publicity. 
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OUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS-A clearing 
house for Southern social forces; to study and im- 
prove social, civic and economic conditions. Proceed- 

ings of Atlanta Congress, April, 1913, over 600 pages, en- 
titled ‘“‘The South Mobilizing for Social Service,’ sent 
free to each member. Membership $2.00, J. BE. McCul- 
loch, General Sec.,353 Sixth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 


EMEDIAL LOANS-—National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, 31 Union Square, N. Y. Arthur 
H. Ham. 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies free. In- 
formation regarding organization of remedial loan so 
cieties gladly given. 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-—National Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 26 

Vesey Street, New York. O. G. Villard. Chairman, 

Board of Directors; M. C, Nerney, Secretary; W. H. B. 

Du Bois, Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis Magazine, 

Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lan- 
tern Slides. 


MMIGRATION—North American Civic League for Immi- 
grants, New York-New Jersey Committee, 95 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Protection, Education, Distribution 

and Assimilation of Immigrants. Printed material fur- 
nished upon request. Warren C. Hberle, General Secre- 
tary; Frances A. Kellor, Managing Director, 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish Women (Na- 
tional) Department Immigrant Aid meets- girls at 
docks ; visits, advises, guides; has international system 

safeguarding. Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Address Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-—The Travelers’ Aid Society 
A provides advice, guidance and protection to travel- 
ers, especially women and girls, who need assistance, 
It is non-sectarian and its services are free irrespective 
of race, creed, class or sex. ‘ 
For literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen. Secy., 238 
Hast 48th Street, New York City. 


ROBATION —National Probation Association. The 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 
Advice and information; literature; directory of 
probation officers; annual conference. Membership, One 
Dollar a year. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Workmen’s Compensation ; In- 
ie dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 
Official Publication: American Labor Legislation 
Review, sent free to members. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 East 
23d St., New York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


RISON LABOR—National Committee on Prison Labor, 
319 University Hall, Columbia University, N. Y. 
City. Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman; R. 

gomery Schell, Secretary-Treasurer; E. Stagg Whitin, 
Chn. Exec. Com. Prison labor conditions throughout the 
United States examined with recommendations for con- 
structive reform, Pamphlets free to members. $5 a year. 


ETTLEMENTS -National Federation of Settlements. 
Develops broad forms of comparative study and con- 
certed action in city, state, and nation, for meeting 

the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work ; 
seeks the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life, Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 Union Park, 
Boston, Mass, 


THESPIPRAOR 


CALLING the roll of Tur Survey’s three 

associate editors gives three presidents of 
the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection: Edward T. Devine, 1906; Jane Addams, 
1910; Graham Taylor, 1914. And still within the 
ranks of our National Council—John M. Glenn, 
1901; Robert W. de Forest, 1903; Ernest P. 
Bicknell, 1909; Julian «W. Mack, 1912; Frank 
Tucker, 1913, P81, 


W HEN Men and Religion on one hand and 

the Women’s Civic Club on the other took 
a good look they found that the house that Hart- 
ford built was no better than the historic edifice 
erected by Jack, or the house courts of Los 
Angeles, or the alley shacks of Washington—at 
least not for the people who live in it. How a 
big change is coming about. P. 534. 


A VERY up and doing settlement in an adobe 
home at Santa Barbara. P. 533. 


T IS nothing short of industrial revolution, 

says Fred S. Hall, for Pennsylvania to estab- 

lish a labor department with power and ample 
staff to get things done. P. 519. 


O HIO’S Industrial Commission is on the job— 
another casting from the Wisconsin model. 
Pe ZU), 


OOSTING for health” and “Boosting for 
safety” are no longer mere phrases for 

a few enthusiasts—they stand for enthusiasm by 
whole big groups of people. Some day there will 


be a big campaign with a slogan of “Hurrah for 
Healing er puZ2.o25. 


A BROAD the religious pageant has largely 

followed the medieval pattern of the Pas- 
sion Play with biblical characters. In America, 
‘and particularly in Chicago, it takes the Jeru- 
salem of today and all the other nations and 


tribes on the face of the earth to bring home its 
lesson. P6529: 


MAXY of us now well out of our teens recall 

the schoolroom ruler with pain. It has 
been supplanted by the yard-stick, applied not to 
the surface of boys but to the efficiency of schools 
and particularly of school officials. Ohio has 
started to measure all its schools and already 
records some parsimonious fractions of country 
school finance not mentioned in the older arith- 
metics,.P.525, 


THE new baby, called by its relatives Art of 

Housekeeping, Domestic Science, Domestic 
Education and other family names, 
christened Family Building, Dr. 
atingre-P 515; 


has been 
Carver offici- 


Two symposiums after THE Survey’s own 
heart—collections of striking and variant 
opinion on important current events: next week 
The Responsibility of the Small Investor; week 
after, The Industrial Relations Commission. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


For President, Graham Taylor 511 
Social Work or State Action . 512 
Cincinnati Council of Social Agencies. 512 
New York Dress and Waist Industry 513 
Preferential Shop Prevents a Strike . §13 
Nurses for the Public Health 514 
EDITORIAL GRIST 
Family Building, Benjamin R. Andrews . ' 515 
The Nurse and the Community, Lillian D. Wald : 516 
The Ohio Children’s Code, Hastings H. Hart S17 
INDUSTRY 
Pennsylvania’s Industrial Revolution, Fred S. Hall 519 
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Accident Prevention in the Steel Industry, Don D Lescohier 521 
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Efficiency and the Rural School, Laura H. Wild 525 
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Edited by Graham Taylor 
“The World in Chicago” +. , 5 7 529 
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Neighborhood House at Santa Barbara, Margaret Bayles 533 
Rousing Hartford, Dotha Bushnell Hillyer : 534 


The Philadelphia Training 
School for Social Work 


Combines theory and practice in its eight 
months’ course in a most unique way. Fall 
term opens October 3, 1913. 


Lectures— Two mornings and two after- 
noons each week for the discussion of the 
fundamentals and the practice of social work. 


Practical Work—Under the direction of 


the heads of the leading social agencies in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Library and Research Work.— 
Working Fellowships —$30 to $50 a 


month in value, for men and women having 
capacity for executive work. 


Write for catalog. 


WILLIAM 0. EASTON, Director 


419 South Fifteenth Street :: Philadelphia 


JANE ADDAMS | 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


FOR PRESIDENT, 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


With five hundred delegates, a large local at- 
tendance and an _ enthusiastic response, the 
fortieth National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, which met at Seattle July 5-12, de- 
cided to meet next year at Memphis, probably 
early in May. The new officers are Graham 
Taylor, president; Mrs. John M. Glenn, A. J. 
McKelway and W. A. Gates, vice-presidents ; 


“William T. Cross, secretary. 


Professor Taylor, after a pastorate in a down- 
town Congregational church of Hartford, Conn., 


where he was also professor of practical the- 


ology in Hartford Theological Seminary, ac- 
cepted the professorship of social economics in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary in 1892. To 
give his students touch with the life of working 
people he founded Chicago Commons, “a social 
center for civic co-operation” in a river ward. 


This settlement soon assumed wider significance 


- much through his writings 
and his country-wide ac- 


Mons 


» 


‘ing of the last decade or 


and a larger part in the civic life of the city, 

and from it has grown the Chicago School of 

Civics and Philanthropy, of which Professor 

Taylor has been president since its organization. 
To the social awaken- 


two he has contributed 


tivity as a speaker. He 
was editor of The Com- 
prior to its con- 
solidation with Charities, 
and is now associate edi- 
tor of THE Survey. His 
efforts to promote social 
spirit in the churches 
have been especially note- 
worthy. Among his more 
important contributions to 
Tue Survey was the 
series on Religion in So- 
cial Action. 

In the industrial field 
he has shown sympa- 
thetic understanding of 
the problems of labor and 
his important services as 
conciliator or arbitrator 
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GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Elected president of the 41st National Conference 
of Charities and Correction at Memphis next May. 


in labor disputes testify to the confidence which 
both sides, as well as the public, have in him. 

Mrs. Glenn is chairman of the committee on 
co-operation and districts of the New York 
Charity Organization Society and is identified 
actively in other important ways with the work 
of the society. She was formerly secretary of 
the Baltimore Charity Organization Society 
and, as Mary Wilcox Brown, wrote a book on 
The Development of Thrift. 

Dr. McKelway is southern secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee. He was form- 
erly pastor of a Presbyterian church in Fayette- 
ville, N. C., and later editor of the Presbyterian 
Standard and of the Charlotte, N. C., Daily 
News. 

W. A. Gates is secretary of the California 
State Board of Charities and Correction. 

William T. Cross is secretary of the Missouri 
State Board of Charities and Correction, and 
secretary of the American Association of Offi- 
cials of Charities and Correction. He succeeds 
Alexander Johnson whose retirement from the 
secretaryship after eight years in harness was 
chronicled in THE Survey of January 18. | 

The last southern meet- 
ing of the conference was 
in Richmond in 1908. 
Previous to that it met in 
Atlanta in 1903, in Nash- 
ville in 1894 and in Louis- 
ville in 1883. The rapid 
but substantial growth of 
social agencies in Mem- 
phis the past six years 
is characteristic of the 
whole South’s developing 
interest in social prob- 
lems. This has been stim- 
ulated by the two meet- 
ings of the Southern 
Sociological Congress 
which was organized in 
Nashville last year and 
held its second meeting in 
Atlanta this spring. The 
permanent activity of this 
sectional body is expected 
to increase the attendance 
at Memphis. 
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SOCIAL WORK OR 
STATE ACTION ? 


Social workers were given the opportunity to 
view their work through the eyes of the non- 
professional worker and of the public at a con- 
ference on the ethics and professional basis of 
social work, held at the Church of the Ascension, 
New York, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 
13, 14 and 15. The conference was called by the 
Public Forum of that church. The announce- 
ment sent out to social workers and philanthrop- 
ists, suggested for discussion fifty-three ques- 
tions touching upon what might be termed pro- 
fessional ethics, and upon the possible effects of 
private as against community support of social 
work. The searching character of these ques- 
tions may be seen in these instances: 


When should social workers go into politics? 


Would it improve the efficiency of the social 
worker and would it improve society if the social 
worker were absorbed into the service of the 
state? 

Has social work absorbed the effective radical- 
ism of an important group who, if not privately 
supported, would be developing democracy? 

Are even radical social workers separated 
from the people whom they might be leading 
because of the feeling of the public that they 
are supported by the privileged classes? 


Is social work a_ substitute for economic 
justice? 

Do social workers courageously face the eco- 
nomic and political implications of the facts they 


deal with? 


The questions were furnished to the forum by 
social workers, but some took vigorous excep- 
tion to their phrasing and refused to participate. 
This left the field free, in the main, to those 
social workers and critics of social work who 
declared that privately supported social work 
must, in a democracy, be superseded by state 
activity. 

The first session was opened by John Collier, 
of the People’s Institute, who defined social 
workers as all who labor to alter society along 
pro-social instead of private-interest lines. 
Members of four political parties told how far, 
in their judgment, political action should replace 
privately supported social work. A. I. Elkus, 
as a Democrat, felt that privately supported work 
was needed to point the way for the state’s ac- 
tivities; Francis W. Bird, as a Progressive, felt 
that if through an aggressive social program 
by a political party the state undertook its true 
functions, it would do much that is now privately 
conducted social work; Sol Fieldman, as a Social- 
ist, agreed with this view but claimed that the 
Socialist Party was the only one which stood for 
a thorough-going program, and added his opin- 
ion that private support of social work imperils 
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its sincerity in formulating the pro-social point. 
of view; and Abraham Gruber, as a Republican, 
expressed the belief that the government is al- 
ready at work in a large and adequate way to) 
improve social conditions, and deprecated the 
further extension of governmental functions. 
Discussions followed by Rose Pastor Stokes. 
who accorded with the point of view that the: 
state should take over the activities of the social 
worker as far as possible, and by Graham 
Romeyn Taylor, who favored a widening of pub-: 


lic effort along lines demonstrated to be success- |¢ 
fully privately conducted social work, and who) 
felt that there would still be plenty of scope |) 
for the spirit of generosity and private philan- |) 


thropy. 
At later sessions Frances Perkins, of the Com- 


mittee on Safety, speaking on Social Work as |p 
a Compromise, declared that social work should | 


deal with health and educational matters chiefly 
so that when the industrial revolution comes it 
will be a revolution of the fit. Benjamin C. 
Marsh of the Congestion Committee took the 


view that privately supported social work was |) 


not free to be of definite service in promoting 
democracy. Judge Julian W. Mack of the United 


States Commerce Court, however, believed that |i 
social work is necessary pioneering for social |) 


good. Edith Guerrier of the Boston Public 


Library decried the professional state of mind |) 
H. F. J. Porter, of the Effi- |i 
declared that social workers | 
frequently lose their perspective, immerse them- |/ 
selves in curative work and give too scant at- & 


in social work. 
ciency Society, 


tention to preventive measures. 


At the Sunday evening meeting, Orrin G. ' 
Cocks of the Laity League for Social Service, 
gave a general defense of social work and of 


conservative advance by pooled judgments. 


CINCINNATI COUNCIL 
OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


One important local outcome of the Ohio b 


floods is the development out of the Flood Re- 


lief Committee of Cincinnati of a Council of § 
Social Agencies, made up of sixty civic and } 
philanthropic organizations which desire to es- + 


tablish permanent co-operation. Among the civic 


agencies are classed the Chamber of Commerce } 


and the Business Men’s Club. 


A confidential exchange of case records is i 
being established by the council and next fall |f 
case committees will be organized to work out 
harmonious plans for families where duplication ff 


exists. 


A bureau of endorsement and investigation of | 
agencies soliciting funds is already established, | 


conducted by a committee of seven, five of them 
representing commercial clubs and the other two 


being the largest doners to charity in Cincinnati. 7 
The director of the council acts as executive sec- i 
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retary to the endorsement committee. One of 
the aims of this committee is the establishment 
of uniform methods of accounting and reporting 
in all endorsed societies. 

Another of the council’s activities is a depart- 
ment of research, through which the council 
hopes to apply efficiency and economy tests to 
institutions and agencies on request. This de- 
partment will also make surveys of social and 
community problems. 

Through these three lines of activity the coun- 
cil hopes to secure a higher standard of social 
work, to bring about better co-operation and 
combination of agencies where needed, to ex- 
pand the social service of the city and to become 
a clearing house for givers to charitable funds. 
A survey of all contributions to philanthropy is 
under way now and out of the knowledge glean- 
ed from this survey will come, it is hoped, the 
leverage for a continuing growth of contribu- 
tions and contributors. Eventually the council 
will attempt the centralization of all budgets; 
its present function will be to offer its informa- 
tion and advice to all large and prospective 
givers, permanent endowments, memorials or 
legacies. 

The council meets every two months. To this 
meeting are referred all important questions, and 
from its debates come final decisions which carry 
weight with the constituent societies. In the in- 
terval between meetings the affairs of the coun- 
cil are conducted by an executive board com- 
posed of the officers and twenty-one members. 
Ten of the members of this board are contribu- 
tors to charity and ten are active social workers. 

In consideration of the support granted by the 
Flood Relief Committee, the council has agreed 
to assume full responsibility for relief work in 
future floods in Cincinnati. 


CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK IN 
DRESS AND WAIST INDUSTRY 

The preliminary inquiry into conditions in the 
dress and waist industry in New York, recently 
issued as a pamphlet by the Joint Board of San- 
itary Control, shows that the shops in that indus- 
try “are in a general way very much superior to 
shops in other needle industries.” The cloak and 
suit trade was the first to establish a sanitary 
board. Last March the dress and waist industry 
by the protocol ending the strike in that trade 
established a similar body. These two boards are 
under the direction of George M. Price. This 
enables him in the report to compare conditions 
as they existed in the two industries when the 
boards began work. The number of persons af- 
fected by the sanitary board in the waist indus- 
try is 36,658. Of these 77.7 per cent are women 
while the showing is only 23 per cent in the cloak 
industry. 

The 700 dress and waist shops are as a rule 
larger than the cloak shops. In striking contrast 
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with the cloak shops, the majority of which are 
on the East Side or in Brooklyn, 72 per cent of 
them employing 81 per cent of the workers are 
located between Fourteenth and Thirty-ninth 
Streets, Manhattan. None of the waist shops is 
in a tenement as were many cloak shops, and 97 
per cent of them are in loft buildings. In re- 
spect to housing and location this industry starts 
therefore with a better equipment. 
Of fire conditions the report says: 


“It is with deep regret that we are compelled 
to make the statement that, while sanitary condi- 
tions in the loft zone are excellent, we are not 
certain that if a fire should break out today in 
one of the shops located in this zone, there would 
not be great loss of life.” 


Thirty per cent of the shops have doors open- 
ing inward, inflammable material is commonly 
found on the floors and few have fire drill. 
I'ifteen shops have no fire escape. In conjunc~ 
tion with these facts it is noted that over 50 per 
cent of the shops, and about the same propor- 
tion of employes are located on or above the sixth 
floor. 

Lighting conditions are found to be fairly 
good. The washing, dressing and toilet facilities 
are for the most part ample, but in only forty 
shops is any rest room found, and in only nine- 
teen is there a lunch room. In only three shops 
are the machines ‘run by foot power, a mode of 
operation which is condemned as being bad for 
the women workers. The general cleanliness is 
reported to be fairly good. 

The pamphlet contains also an account of the 
processes and organization of the work of waist 
and dress manufacture by Katherine Tyng, one 
of the seven inspectors employed by the board. 
Miss Tyng’s report shows the infinite subdivis- 
ion of the work and the monotony due to this 
specialization. 


PREFERENTIAL SHOP 
PREVENTS A STRIKE 


The preferential union shop in the ready-made 
clothing trade has been imported to Chicago 
from New York. The great garment workers’ 
strike in the winter of 1910, which involved par- 
ticularly the firm of Hart, Schaffner and Marx, 
resulted in a joint agreement under which the 
7,000 employes of this firm have worked for two 
years. This agreement provided for a board of 
arbitration of three members who soon found 
the questions at issue far beyond their ability 
to settle. So a trade board was formed consist- 
ing of five representatives of the employes and 
five of the employers, with James Mullenbach, 
formerly assistant superintendent of the United 
Charities, as chairman. In eleven months this 
body ruled on ninety-eight cases. Fifty-one 
were decided by agreement between the mem- 
bers of the board and forty-seven by vote of the 
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chairman. Forty-three verdicts were for the 
firm and fifty-five for the employes. Appeal 
from the rulings of the trade board to the board 
of arbitration was taken in but fourteen cases. 
The arbitrators affirmed the ruling in four cases, 
reversed it in two and threw out one. Five of 
the others were adjusted and two were dropped. 

Notwithstanding these peaceful and judicial 
methods of settling their differences, the discon- 
tent of the workers grew toward the expiration 
of the two-year period of the agreement, be- 
cause of the lack of any formal recognition of 
the union, and in March 4,094 of the employes 
voted to strike. Only 275 opposed this action. 
But the co-operation between union leaders, the 
Woman’s Trade Union League and the firm, 
established through the trade board and _ the 
board of arbitration, proved successful in this 
crisis. The renewal of the revised agreement 
was successfully negotiated on the basis of the 
following “preferential” clause: 


“The firm agrees to the principle of prefer- 
ence, namely, that they will agree to prefer 
union men in the hiring of new employes, sub- 
ject to reasonable restriction; also to prefer 
union men in dismissal on account of slack work, 
subject to a reasonable preference to older em- 
ployes, to be arranged by the board of arbitra- 
tion, it being understood that all who have 
worked for the firm six months shall be con- 
sidered old employes.” 


The board of arbitration’s decision confirmed 
the renewed agreement for three years. It fixes 
fifty-two hours as a week’s work. The hours 
of the cutters, however, were reduced to forty- 
eight. A minimum wage scale was adopted. This 
provides $5 a week for machine operators dur- 
ing the first three months and $8 thereafter. 
The sleeve operators’ wages were raised to $7 
and the needle section of the hand work to $6. 
All the other workers now have a minimum of 
$8 a week. 

The credit for this victory is due not only to 
the open-mindedness of the firm and to J. E. 
Williams, whose adjustment of the Cherry Mine 
Company’s compensation and many other min- 
ers’ differences has fitted him for the chairman- 
ship of the board of arbitration, but is shared 
by some leaders of the workers. Two of these 
leaders are recognized as “real statesmen,” in 
the complicated situation. And the labor of the 
two working girls who served as organizers for 
the Woman’s Trade Union League made it pos- 
sible to weld a vast multitude of workers, differ- 
ing in race and language and without any ex- 
perience in organizations of any kind, into dis- 
ciplined union shop crews. 

The success of these movements has resulted 
in a vigorous campaign for joint trade agree- 
ments between the garment manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation houses and their thousands of employes, 
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which has already resulted in the signing of 
some agreements, and the unionizing of many 
employes. 


NURSES FOR THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


So long as nearly 90 per cent of the sick must 
be cared for, by necessity or choice, in their own 
homes, just so long will the efforts of the public 
health nurse be required to give this care. This 
point alone from the address of Lillian D. Wald, 
president of the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, justifies sufficiently the ex- 
istence of this body which held its first annual 
meeting in Atlantic City in June. But the large 
attendance and the splendid spirit of the gather- 
ing were abundant added demonstration. 

Miss Wald pointed out that the organization’s 
opportunity to become a strong influence for 
civic and social efficiency was almost unlimited. 
As the crusaders of old were urged on by their 
faith in their mission, so the modern band of 
nurses, working for the public weal, should 
carry into their work the fine spirit of consecra- 


‘tion, zeal and enthusiasm, keeping ever before 


them the vision of suffering diminished and 6f 
a better, because a stronger, humanity. 

Lee K. Frankel of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company spoke on Visiting Nursing 
from a Business Organization’s Standpoint. He 
referred to the emphasis that had been laid on 


the free side of this service and showed the: 


importance from a business viewpoint of estab- 
lishing it on a more stable foundation by means 
of a fee system, so that families on small in- 
comes might derive the benefit of this nursing 
service without being made to feel that they 
were recipients of charity. By arranging this, 
the usefulness of visiting nurse associations 
might be immeasurably increased and_ skilled 
nursing care assured to many households now 
unable to engage special nurses. The fee for 
this service might come from the family, em- 
ployer, a fraternal organization, an insurance 
company, the municipality, or a relief society; 
but it should be so handled that any possible 
stigma of accepting charity would be removed 
from self-supporting patients. In closing Dr. 
Frankel gave a brief account of the Metropoli- 
tan Visiting Nursing Service, its expenditures, 
its extent and some interesting statistics com- 
piled from it. The discussion which followed 
showed that the nurses were keenly interested 
in this phase of the development of public health 
nursing, and that in some cities, notably in 
Cleveland and Chicago, some of these sugges- 
tions were being tried. 

Whole sessions were devoted to one topic. 
The immigrant occupied one afternoon, and 
four papers were presented, each handling a 
special phase of this big subject. 


\ 
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The subject How We Have Met the Problem 
of Food Where School Lunches are Served to 
Children of Immigrants was discussed in an en- 
tertaining way by Mabel H. Kittredge of New 
York. Her talk was of particular interests to 
nurses whose work with families, who persist in 
trying to bring up children on a restricted old- 
world diet in new-world tenements and who 
patronize too freely the delicatessen store, is 
their despair. 

The membership of the organization has 
already grown to more than seven hundred, rep- 
resenting thirty-seven states, with receipts and 
contributions amounting to $4,485.75. For this 
splendid showing the chairman of the finance 
committee, Mrs. R. L. Ireland, of Cleveland, was 
tendered a vote of thanks. The Public Health 
Nurse Quarterly was reported to be free from 
debt, with a subscription list nearly doubled in 
one year. Its support until 1915 was guaranteed 
by the Quarterly Committee (composed entirely 
of representatives of the Cleveland Visiting 
Nurse Association) on condition that it continue 
to be edited and published in Cleveland. This 
assures the continued successful editorship of 
Annie M. Brainard. 

The organization congratulated itself heartily 
seven months ago, when Ella Phillips Crandall 
of Teachers’ College, accepted the post of ex- 
ecutive secretary. In her first report Miss Cran- 
dall reviewed the work of the year. Her office 
at the Central Club for Nurses in New York bids 
fair to become a registration bureau as well as 
an information desk, and the requests for ad- 
vice and addresses from local visiting nurse as- 
sociations.is proof of its timeliness. _ 

Originally only nurses engaged in public 
health nursing were eligible for active member- 
ship in the organization, but through a change 
in the constitution, any nurse interested may be- 
come an active member. In spite of its name, 
this organization may not yet betoken much to 
the general public, but every one at its meétings 
felt that the cause of public health had been fur- 
thered by this gathering, from twenty-six states, 
of workers interested in the welfare of the sick. 

In appreciation of her guardian leadership 
during its first decisive year, Lillian D. Wald, 


whose far-sighted vision permeated the confer- 


ence, was elected honorary president of the or- 
ganization. Helen Hartley Jenkins of New 
York, whose generosity has made possible the 
extension of the Department of Nursing and 
Health at Columbia to include a division of pub- 
lic health nursing, was unanimously elected to 
honorary membership and presented with an off- 
cial pin. With the election of Mary S. Gardner 
of Providence as president and Edna L. Foley, 
superintendent of the Visiting Nurse Association 
of Chicago, as vice-president, the convention ad* 
journed to meet next year in St. Louis. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 
FAMILY BUILDING 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
Teachers College, New York 
HE art of housekeeping—the new housekeep- 
ing which seeks to make life better in 
home, town, factory, countryside, restaurant, 
hotel, club, wherever man’s daily affairs of food, 
clothing and shelter are involved and human 
living is at stake—is enlisting a widening group 
of people interested in developing a scientific 
basis for it. There gathered at Cornell Uni- 
versity the first of the month, in the new labor- 
atory and studio building of the Department of 
Home Economics, over 200 teachers, home- 
makers, social and institution workers, coming 
from practically every state and Canadian proy- 
ince. This was the fifth annual convention 
of the American Home Economics Association, 
and the fifteenth national meeting since the late 
Ellen H. Richards, Mrs. Melvil Dewey, and 
others gathered at the first of the ten Lake 
Placid Conferences on Home Economics in 1899. 
This conference united a remarkable interest in 
the results of laboratory and field study, with 
a determination to apply this knowledge for the 
establishment of the new housekeeping. This 
new housekeeping is modest—it has the hall 
mark of all science “we don’t know, we will 
try to find out.” 

Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver offered as a con- 
trolling personal and social idea, the notion of 
“family building” which, accepted by a. nation, 
was the one sure password, he suggested, to 
racial perpetuity and to personal happiness. 

Domestic Education in the Home, the work 
of the new type of visiting housekeeper, was 
presented by Mrs. Bothwell of Detroit, Mrs. 
Hansen of Buffalo, Miss Gibbs of New York, 
and Miss Winslow of Cleveland. It is such 
work that is upsetting the world-wide philoso- 
phy adequately voiced by the Detroit immigrant 
who protested “Some folks are born clean, 
some dirty; my wife is of the latter class. Why 
bother her?” “But we did,’ the domestic edu- 
cator reported. This visiting teacher in the 
home provided in the cities named by the 
Associated Charities, the Civic League for Im- 
migrants, the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, and the Y. W. C. A., 
seems to be most successful in reaching the 
adult of the present day, while reform via the 
schoolroom is always delayed until tomorrow. 
Mabel H. Kittredge explained the housekeeping 
centers which reach adults and children alike 
in New York. 

These reports of varied efforts for urban 
home improvement were well matched by the 
gathering of rural extension. teachers of home 
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economics from twenty-two states who ex- 
changed experiences regarding such methods as 
the use of railroad exhibit cars and temporary 
schools, popular bulletins for the housewife and 
correspondence courses, short-course schools 
for housekeepers at state universities and col- 
leges, clubs for housewives and for boys and 
girls, exhibits of home products at county fairs 
and many other devices for bringing educa- 
tion to the wayfarer outside academic halls. 

It is evident that there is a great national 
movement on for rural and urban teaching 
which will get into the homes, and just as 
county agricultural agents are being provided, 
so the consultant for housekeepers is a parallel 
provision already in evidence. It is cheaper 
than malnutrition, poor cooking, ugly clothing, 
insanitary dwellings, polluted water supply, and 
all other manifestations of defective living— 
and a woman teacher who brings the gospel of 
right living to the woman of the individual 
family is probably working as close to the real 
center of our social problem as it is possible 
to get. 

Other interesting features of the program 
were the discussions of the various aspects of 
home economics—its relation to industry and 
vocations, to education, to housekeeping, and to 
social service. Mention should be made, too, 
of the paper on Efficiency in the Household by 
Mrs. J. George Frederick, a home woman who 
has applied the new shop-efficiency to the house- 
hold; the masterly statement of Standards of 
Living by Dr. Ira S. Wile, and the sessions in 
charge of the institution economics section of 
the association. This section which met for 
the third time, is very evidently making progress 
in developing a basis for the art of organizing 
and administering large institutional households, 
such as the college dormitory, orphanage, etc. 
This was well evidenced by the statement on 
institution organization and administration by 
Mrs. Dewey of the Lake Placid Club, and the 
report by Prof. William Morse Cole, of the Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, on Unit Costs in Institution 
Management, which represents a consecutive 
consideration of institution finance at the hands 
of a committee for the past three years. The 
problem of conducting school lunch rooms was 
also presented by persons concerned with the 
administration of school lunches in Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Buffalo and other cities. 

A striking incident of the convention was the 
raising of a special fund to establish a house- 
keepers’ department in the Journal of Home 
Economics, the one professional publication in 
the household science field, which was estab- 
lished and is published by the association. This 
journal, now in its fifth year, has become in- 
dispensable to household teachers and profes- 
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sional workers; it has not, however, attempted 
especially to. bring the facts of science to the 
untrained homemaker. A plan was adopted for 
securing the co-operation of college and other 
laboratory workers in making scientific studies. 
of simple household procedures, such as dish- 
washing, cleaning, care of the range, etc.; the 
results, then, to be presented in a housekeeper’s. 
division of the Journal and later to be’ issued 
as rules of procedure in bulletins, placards, and 
possibly in a loose-leaf “housekeeper’s encyclo- 
paedia.” 

The dedication of the Cornell Home Eco- 
nomics Building in which the state of New York 
has invested $200,000 for better housekeeping, 
and where, following the example of the western 
commonwealths, any young woman of the state 
can secure a fee-free four-year course, was a 
Significant incident of the convention, with an 
address by former-president Andrew D. White 
of Cornell, followed by the breaking of the Stars 
and Stripes from the flag pole of the building, 
on the Fourth of July. 


THE NURSE AND THE 
COMMUNITY |= 


LILLIAN D. WALD 


URING the last decade there has been wide 
propaganda upon public health measures. 
Perhaps at no time before in the history of the 
world have there been so many “campaigns” for 
instruction concerning health and hygiene and © 
the prevention of illness. To the trained nurse 
has properly fallen the responsibility of making 
practical application in the homes of the people 
of the results of scientific thought and research. 

How best is it possible to expand for the com- 
munity the nursing care that has been cherished 
for centuries by women everywhere as their duty 
to their own sick, and which trained nurses, 
since the days of Florence Nightingale, have 
been taught to give in institutions, on the battle- 
field and in the homes of the rich? This was 
what nurses from the West and the East, from 
the North and the South sought when they met 
recently in convention at Atlantic City. Three 
national organizations of trained nurses came 
together to discuss and to gain inspiration from 
each other on matters affecting their profession 
and its place in the community. 

The conference was distinctive and, it may 
be said, epoch-making because the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing met for 
the first time. This organization, created a year 
ago but in actual existence not more than seven 
months, demonstrated throughout its own meet- 
ings and the meetings held jointly with the other 
national organizations, an eagerness for guid- 
ance and a longing for the word from pioneer 
nurses who had established themselves in the 
service of the people. In all its conferences 
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there was not a word or implication of desire 


‘to promote nurses’ interests for themselves. Al- 
though many represented visiting nurse asso- 
ciations or city departments of health and edu- 
cation, almost all paid their own expenses out 
-of salaries that are meager and the whole spirit 
was one of service. 

_ A thousand nurses were in attendance. They 
were eager to promote methods by which peo- 
ple of small means might secure nursing when 
ill, on the most dignified basis possible. They 
‘were gratified that insurance for nursing had 
‘made such great advance. They reminded each 
other of the fact that the greater proportion of 
people who are sick are sick at home, and urged 
that the technique for visiting nursing and the 
standards of efficiency, which had been promoted 
‘by a few, should. be adopted by all. Visiting 
nurse service in many instances had been estab- 
lished in a casual way. They wanted it recog- 
mized as a community necessity. 

Other forms of public health work were repre- 
sented, and reference was made to almost every 
phase of public health and the promotion of 
tight living. Nurses were at the convention who 
are engaged in prenatal work, before life itself 
is brought forth; others who are at work for the 
reduction of infant mortality; for instruction in 
sex hygiene, with its touching appeal to repair 
the omissions of the past and finally to help 
potential parents to do better for themselves 
and the oncoming generations. Nurses came to 
the convention to testify to their responsibility 
to help in the prevention of premature employ- 
ment of children, and in the protection of men 
and women who work, that dangers may be re- 
moved from them, and that they may not risk 
health or life itself while earning their daily 
‘bread. Nurses who are engaged in the inspec- 
tion of school children, and in follow-up work, 
entrusted with the mission of completing the 
treatment that patients receive in hospitals, were 
there. Nurses discussed their interest in mental 
hygiene measures, in the abuses of midwifery 
Practice, in blindness that may be prevented, in 
school feeding, in the segregation of defectives, 
in the facts of physical deterrence that bring 
children before the courts, in general move- 
ments for welfare in the homes, shops, factories 
and schools. 

Society needs the new nurse, needs her in- 
‘spired, needs her well-trained, with such train- 
ing as was not conceived of before, excepting, 
‘perhaps, in the master mind of Florence Nightin- 
gale. The significant fact about this convention 
was that the nurses felt that their call is not 
only to the care of the sick, but to seek out the 
deep-lying and basic causes of illness and mis- 
ery, and to use their training so to protect and 


’ prevent that there may be in the future less sick- 


mess to nurse and to cure. 
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THE OHIO CHILDREN’S CODE 


HASTINGS H. HART 


THE first Children’s Code in the world, so far 
as we are aware, was enacted into law when 
the Ohio Legislature recently passed the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Greenlund, embodying the 
work of a “commission to codify and revise laws 
relating to children,’ authorized by the Legisla- 
ture of 1911. Governor Harmon selected as the 
members of this commission Judge Daniel Babst 
of Crestline and Arthur D. Baldwin, Esq., of 
Cleveland. Mr. Baldwin served as secretary. 

After consultation with leaders in child- 
helping work in various cities as to what should 
be embodied in a children’s code, this commis- 
sion compiled a list of all the laws of the state 
of Ohio relating to children and then proceeded 
to revise them into a comprehensive code which 
will without doubt form a basis for the forming 
of future legislation relative to these classes of 
children. 

It is fortunate that a work of so far-reaching 
importance fell into such competent hands. The 
committee has produced a law of remarkabie 
wisdom, clearness and comprehensiveness. A 
summary of its provisions follows: 


1. The Board of State Charities is given added 
duties covering the investigation and supervision 
of maternity hospitals and “all institutions, whe- 
ther incorporated, private or otherwise, which 
receive and care for childen,” including “the 
care and disposition made by institutions for re- 
ceiving children and by all institutions includ- 
ing within their objects the placing of children 
in private homes.” The board is to “annually 
pass upon the fitness of every benevolent or 
correctional institution, corporation, public, semi- 
public or private, which receives children or 
places children in private homes.” It is to issue 
to such institutions certificates which must be 
renewed annually. “Any person who receives 
children or receives or solicits money on behalf 
of such an institution, corporation or association, 
not so certified, or whose certificate has been re- 
voked, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
fined.” 

“The Board of State Charities shall, when 
able to do so, receive as its wards such depend- 
ent or neglected” or delinquent “minors as shall 
be committed to it by the juvenile court,” of 
may be transferred from some institution. It 
is provided that “the board shall, by its visitors, 
seek out suitable permanent homes in private 
families for such wards” and shall visit them, at 
least semi-annually. It may place children, with 
or without payment of board, not exceeding $3.50 
per week. Provision is made for the reimburse- 
ment of the Board of State Charities by the 
county or by parents. 
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2. The Juvenile Court Law is written into the 
Children’s Code with important amendments pro- 
viding for: notice to absent parents; acceptance 
of written promise of parents or guardians to 
bring children into court; power to commit to 
state institutions for the feeble-minded, deaf, 
dumb or crippled; provision for “physical and 
mental examination by physicians to be appoint- 
ed by the Juvenile Court”; authority to commit 
_ children to county children’s homes; authority 
to tax parents for support of children, etc. 

3. A Mother's Allowance Act is incorporated 
in the Juvenile Court chapter. It provides that: 
“For the partial support of .women whose hus- 
bands are dead, or become permanently disabled 
for work by reasons of physical.or mental infirm- 
ity, or whose husbands are prisoners, when such 
women are poor,” having children under the age 
of 14 and having legal residence, the Juvenile 
Court shall make an allowance not exceeding 
$15 a month for the first child and $7 a month 
for each other child under the age of 14. The 
conditions are as follows: 


(1) Children must live with the mother; 


(2) The allowance must enable the mother to 
remain at home when she would otherwise be 
required to work elsewhere; 


(3) The mother must be morally, physically 
and mentally fit; 


(4) The allowance must be necessary to save 
the child from neglect and avoid breaking up 
the home; — 


(5) It must appear beneficial to the child.to 
remain with the mother; 


(6) A careful preliminary examination must 
first have been made by a probation officer, an 
associated charities, humane society or other 
competent person or agency, as the court may 
direct. A tax of one-tenth of a mill on the dollar 
is provided. 

4. The law relating to the state Institution for 
Feeble-minded Youth is so amended as to make 


each county liable for the support of children 
from that county. 


5. The Boys’ Industrial School Act is re- 
enacted without important amendment. 


6. The Girls’ Industrial School Act is amend- 
ed so as to authorize the transfer of girls under 
18 from a penitentiary, county jail or other in- 
stitution to the Girls’ Industrial School, and also 
to provide for the deposit of the earnings of 
paroled girls in the saving bank for their benefit. 


7. The Ohio State Reformatory Law is made 
a part of the Children’s Code, with provisions for 
the transfer of incorrigible boys to the Boys’ In- 
dustrial School from the reformatory. 


8. County Children’s Homes are, for the first 
time, brought under the control of the Board of 
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State Charities: first, by the provision already _ j 
described; second, by the power of the state — 
board to “prescribe such forms of report of reg- || 


istration as it deems necessary” ; third, by its pow- 
er to supervise the placing of children by county 
homes, to visit their placed-out children and to 
place children for them on request. The trus- 
tees of the county children’s homes are. com~- 
pelled either to appoint placing-out agents of 
their own or to place-out their children through 
the Board of State Charities. 

This legislation was secured by the hearty co- 
operation of the county children’s homes. It 


will probably result in the consolidation of the 


smaller county children’s homes with those of 
adjacent counties, as in Indiana. 


9. Medical Inspection of School Children. The 
Children’s Code does not include the school laws- 


of the state except with reference to schools for 


children in county children’s homes and other 
public institutions; but it does provide for the 


medical examination of school children and for 
compulsory school attendance. 


school physician and may also employ trained 
nurses. 
dren, teachers and janitors. 
to keep card index records. 


They are required 


10. Compulsory Education. 
15 and girls from 8 to 16 must attend school for 
the full term. Boys under 16 can not work 
without a school certificate showing that they 


have completed the fifth grade, and girls under- 


18 can not work without a certificate showing 


that they have completed the seventh grade.. 


Boards of education may appoint “juvenile ex- 
aminers” to test these qualifications. 

11. Child Labor. The code embodies nearly 
all the provisions contained in the Uniform 


Child Labor Law advocated by the National 


Child Labor Committee. The minimum age for 
child labor is 15 for boys and 16 for girls. 


12. Cruelty to Children. The Juvenile Court 


is given jurisdiction over cases of cruelty and 
neglect on the part of parents, and also over _ 


persons contributing to the dependency or de- 
linquency of children. 


The Ohio Children’s Code is the Magna Charta. 


of the children of that great commonwealth. It 
establishes a point of departure and will un- 


doubtedly form the basis of similar children’s. 
It brings. 


codes throughout the United States. 
out in strong relief the obligations of the mother 
state toward her children. 

All honor is due to George S. Adams, judge 
of the Cleveland Juvenile.Court, who first pro- 


posed the enactment of a children’s code, to- 
Governor Judson Harmon, who seconded the- 
plan and selected the commission, and to the- 


commissioners, Judge Babst and Mr. Baldwin. 
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Each board of 
education in the state may appoint at least one 


They are authorized to examine chi || 


Boys from 8 to: 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
FRED S. HALL 
FORMER SECRETARY PENNSYLVANIA CHILD LABOR ASSOCIATION 


Social workers in Pennsylvania are hoping 
that it will mean just that. Because of the ap- 
pointment of a new labor commissioner, appar- 
ently free from the blighting Pennsylvania politi- 
cal influence, and the creation of a _ labor 
department with broad powers, these workers be- 
lieve that they see ahead the enforcement of up- 
to-date legislation. If this really comes the result 
will be little less than an industrial revolution. 

It will be remembered that Governor Tener a 
few months ago dismissed Chief Inspector John 
C. Delaney, a step indirectly at least ascribable 
to the five years’ fight that the state Child Labor 
Association had been making against that official. 
The new appointee is Prof. John Price Jackson, 
dean of the School of Engineering of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. So far as the writer is 
aware Professor Jackson has never held public 
office before. His appointment, though not the 
result of any direct effort on the part of social 
workers, is warmly commended by the Pennsyl- 
vania Child Labor Association through Jasper 
Y. Brinton, its president, and Charles L. Chute, 
its secretary. Mr. Chute describes the new la- 
bor commissioner as “a very efficient and suc- 
cessful organizer, an expert in electrical engi- 
“neering, and a man of broad knowledge and ex- 
ecutive ability.” His interest in the application 
of brains to government is evidenced by the lead- 
ing part he took in the recent expedition of 
prominent Pennsylvanians, led by Mayor Blank- 
enburg of Philadelphia, to Wisconsin to study 
the “Wisconsin idea.” In striking contrast to 
his predecessor, Professor Jackson has asked for 
the closest co-operation of the organizations di- 
rectly interested in labor legislation—the State 
Child Labor Association and the State Con- 
sumers’ League. Not only has he expressed him- 
self as wanting suggestions and advice, but he 
offers to the workers of these organizations 
every facility in making investigations which will 
further a strict enforcement of the laws. Soon 
after his appointment Professor Jackson made 
public announcement that the only condition un- 
der which he had accepted the position was that 
politics should be entirely eliminated from the 
department. With an administrator of this type, 
great changes for the better may be anticipated. 

The bill creating in Pennsylvania a Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, of which Professor 
Jackson now becomes commissioner, is a piece of 
labor legislation of far-reaching importance. Its 
notable innovations are the division of indus- 
trial hygiene and the industrial board. The bill 
was modeled largely after that which this year 
_was enacted in New York State. 

The departmental bill was drafted by the 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Association, but, pos- 
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sibly fearing that hostile manufacturers might 
be aroused to opposition against it, the association 
made no campaign in its favor. The bill was 
sponsored by Governor Tener and was enacted 
without appreciable opposition. 

Hitherto in Pennsylvania the entire adminis- 
trative system for enforcing laws which affect 
nearly a million wage-earners was placed in the 
hands of a chief factory inspector and forty-one 
non-expert deouties at salaries of $1,500 a year. 
These forty-one low paid officers, in the words 
of Mr. Brinton, 


“were called upon to enforce a number of the 
most general and indefinite requirements as to 
the safeguarding of the places of employment in 
the state, the application of which to any specific 
condition necessarily depended entirely upon the 
discretion and point of view of the particular 
factory inspector, subject to review, in the al- 
most unheard-of event of prosecution by a court 
and jury. Practically no other duty than the 
enforcement of these general provisions was 
placed upon the department; no experts or in- 
vestigations were provided for; no ascertainment 
and declaration of standards were contemplated; 
no methods of co-operation between the state and 
the industries affected were even remotely sug- 
gested.” 


In contrast to this, the division of industrial 
hygiene in the new department has both the au- 
thority and the duty to make constructive in- 
vestigations of the wide scope, covering, step 
by step, all the more important risks of industry 
and the means and devices whereby these risks 
may be efficiently minimized to the mutual ad- 
vantage of employer and employe. This work 
will be done by four $3,000 expert inspectors, one 
of whom is a physician and chief medical in- 
spector and the three remaining, respectively, a 
mechanical engineer (expert in ventilation and 
accident prevention), a chemical engineer and a 
civil engineer (expert in fire prevention and 
building construction). 

By the new act the number of regular inspec- 
tors is increased to fifty (five of them women) 
with salaries of $1,500. Two medical inspector- 
ships are also created at $2,500 each, to be filled 
by physicians, one of whom must be a woman. 
Mr. Brinton says of the industrial board: 


“The establishment of the industrial board is 
the second and perhaps the more important of 
the innovations included under the organization 
of the new department. The duty of this board 
is twofold, to make investigations into all mat- 
ters touching the enforcement of the labor laws 
ot the commonwealth, and to establish rules and 
regulations necessary for carrying out the de- 
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clared policy of the state, requiring reasonable 
and adequate protection of the health and safety 
of his employes. The widest powers of investi- 
gations are afforded to the board, with further 
power to subpoena witnesses. This 
board is not, of course, in any way a law-making 
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body, but merely an administrative body charged 
with the duty of giving voice to the expressed 
declarations of the Legislature in the light of its 
expert investigation into the necessarily chang- 
ing and frequently intricate conditions of differ- 
ent industries.” 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF OHIO 
S. GALE LOWRIE 
DIRECTOR LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAU, STATE OF OHIO 


During the: third week of June the Ohio in- 
dustrial commission law became effective. This 
is not only the first of the fifty-six pieces of 
progressive legislation promised by the governor 
and secured by legislative action to go into op- 
eration, but it is considered by many as first also 
in importance among the laws passed at the 
session of the Ohio Legislature just closed. 

The law is patterned after the Wisconsin 
model, and creates a commission of three, each 
appointed for a term of six years at a salary of 
$5,000. It is provided that not more than one 
of the appointees shall be a representative of 
employers, and not more than one a represent- 
ative of employes; not more than two members 
may belong to the same political party, nor may 
any member be an officer of a political party. 

On June 30, Governor Harmon appointed as 
members of the Industrial Commission, Wallace 
D. Yaple of Chillicothe, Thomas J. Duffy, of 
East Liverpool and Prof. M. B. Hammond of 
Columbus. Mr. Duffy represents the laboring 
class and has been chairman of the State Liabil- 
ity Board of Awards. For nine years he was 
president of the National Brotherhood of Op- 
erative Potters, which organization had not a 
single strike during his incumbency. Mr. Yaple 
is an attorney and has also been a member of 
the Liability Board of Awards. He was serv- 
ing his fifth term as mayor of Chillicothe when 
appointed to this position by Governor Harmon. 
Professor Hammond is an authority on labor 
questions and is probably better versed than any 
man in Ohio on the scientific phases of labor 
matters. He is a professor at the Ohio State 
University. Last year he took a leave of ab- 
sence and studied in Australia, New Zealand and 
Europe, paying particular attention to minimum 
wage legislation. He is probably one of the 
best authorities on this question in the country. 
At present, he is a member of a commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Cox to study the con- 
troversy of employers and employes as to whe- 
ther coal should be mined and paid for upon the 
mine run basis, or after it has been screened. 

The commission will, on September 1, take 
over the work of the following state depart- 
ments: the Bureau of Statistics, Bureau of Mine 
Inspection, Department of Inspection of Work- 
shops, Factories and Public Buildings, Board of 
Examination of Steam Engineers, Board of 
Boiler Rules, Board of Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion, and State Liability Board of Awards. 

It is the design of the law to provide for the 
administrative control of affairs affecting labor 
as is done so successfully by the Wisconsin 


board. The law requires, therefore, that each 
employer furnish his employes with a safe place 
of employment, prescribe hours of labor reason- 
ably adequate for the nature of his employment, 
and do other things necessary to protect the life, 
health, safety, and welfare of his employes. The 
commission is empowered to make and enforce 
rules and regulations for the carrying out of 
these provisions. 

It was the original intention to supplant by 
these administrative regulations many of the ex- 
isting laws relative to conditions of labor, par- 
ticularly hours. Owing to the strong opposition 
of labor leaders, however, the general laws now 
on the statute books prescribing conditions of 
employment and hours of labor were allowed to 
stand as minimum requirements demanded of the 
employer. These regulations may be further 
supplemented by rules of the commission. The 
state of Ohio has a fairly moderate code of labor 
legislation, and the labor leaders did not wish to 
jeopardize any of the laws which at the cost of 
considerable effort, have been placed there. 

The duties of the new industrial commission 
will in general, cover those of the departments 
which it supplants. It will be responsible for 
the enforcement of the general labor laws of the 
state, the administration of reasonable hours of 
labor, standards of safety devices, and other mat- 
ters of protection and the investigation of con- 
ditions of employment. They must conduct hear- 
ings and investigations before making their find- 
ings. The commission is enjoined to promote 
voluntary arbitration and mediation, aid to the 
greatest extent possible in the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes, establish and continue a free 
employment agency, examine and license steam 
engineers, and collate and publish statistics and 
other information relative to conditions of em- 
ployment. The Wisconsin device of court pro- 
cedure has been followed in the hope that the 
evil of labor injunctions may be avoided and 
that a speedy court review may be had upon all 
orders of the commission. 

Not the least among the duties of the In- 
dustrial Commission will be the administration | 
of the new compulsory workman’s compensation 
law, which is among the most advanced of such 
laws, providing more adequate compensation’ for 
total disability than any existing law. 

It is confidently believed that the creation of 
this commission will not only effect material sav- 
ing to the state in the amalgamating of the var- 
ious departments which hitherto have operated 
independently and in some instances at cross pur- 
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poses, but that a method has been established 
for the rapid and rational settlement of all con- 
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labor and that will give employes, employer 


and the public at large the blessings of rational 


troversies which may arise between capital and labor regulation properly enforced. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


DON D. LESCOHIER 
CHIEF STATISTICIAN, MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The federal report on Accidents and Accident 
Prevention in the Iron and Steel Industry’ is 
unquestionably the most comprehensive and sug- 
‘gestive report on industrial accidents that has 
been issued in the United States. It is a careful 
study of the 1910 accident experience of 155 
steel plants with 158,604 employes, and of an 
experience extending over a number of years 
in the case of certain plants. 

Two hundred and seventy-four fatalities, 400 
permanent injuries and 35,364 temporary dis- 
abilities of over a day’s duration were found 
to have occurred in the plants studied during the 
year 1910. This constituted a fatal accident 
rate of 1.86 for each thousand workers em- 
ployed at least 300 days, a permanent injury 
rate of 2.72 per thousand, and a temporary in- 
jury rate of 240.6 per thousand. 

The most striking feature of the report is its 
demonstration of the efficacy of recent accident 
prevention efforts. Sixteen plants, each employ- 
ing more than 1,000 men 300 days in the year 
and including two or more of the productive 
departments’ were carefully classified on the 
basis of the degree of development of their safety 
organization, and their accident experience then 
investigated. Six plants with well developed 
safety systems were put into class A; five with 
partially developed safety systems were put into 
class B; and five where safety had received but 
little attention into class C. 

An examination of the accident experience of 
the three groups revealed that the number of 
accidents in 1910 for each thousand 300-day 
workers in class A was 167.1; in class B, 272.4; 
and, in class C, 507.9. The accident rate of the 
best plant in class A was 115.9 per thousand; 
that of the worst plant in class C was 615.7. 
In other words, five hundred more men per thou- 
sand were hurt in 1910 in the class C plant than 
in the class A plant—truly a terrible indictment 
against some board of directors. The accident 
rate of the worst plant in class A (237.2) was 
better than that of the best plant in class B 
(239.6), and the rate of the worst plant in class 
B (302.3), was much better than that of the 
best plant in class C (403.1). A more con- 
clusive demonstration of the efficacy of the cur- 
rent safety campaign and of the possibilities of 
accident prevention in our industries could 
hardly be asked. 

“We have in these figures,” says the report 
(p. 47), “not an estimate but a positive demon- 


1Vol. IV of Report on Conditions of Employment in 
the Iron and Steel Industry. Senate Doc. 110, 62nd 
Congress, 1st Session. F 

2The “productive departments” are those which manu- 
facture the product, distinguished from shipping, yard 
and other departments which simply handle raw ma- 
terial or finished product, or do work that is not directly 
connected with the manufacturing process. 


stration of what can be accomplished in this in- 
dustry in the way of accident decrease. The 
accident rate of class A is only 33 per cent of 
that of class C. Do the plants of class 
C represent industrial conditions so different 
from those of class A that the comparison which 
has been made between them is an unjust one? 
The answer is: The conditions are absolutely 
comparable and nothing which has been done in 
plants of class A is in the smallest degree im- 
possible in those of class C.” 


To test that matter even more thoroughly, 
the federal experts made a study of the accident 
history of a single plant employing about 8,000 
men, which has not at the present time a highly 
developed safety technique. The records of this 
plant for the twelve years, 1900-1911, show a 
decrease in disabling accidents (fatal and non- 
fatal) from 370 for each thousand 300-day work- 
ers in 1900 to 109 per thousand in 1911. Only 
twice in the twelve years did the accident rate 
in any year exceed that of the previous year. 
The rate was 10 accidents higher in 1903 than 
in 1902 and 24 higher in 1909 than in 1908. On 
both occasions the succeeding year witnessed a 
drop to a rate less than for any preceding year. 

It was found that while there is great differ- 
ence in the hazards characteristic of different 
branches of the industry, there is no branch of 
steel manufacture where the existing accident 
rate cannot be reduced. The lesson was the 
same from the Bessemer works, which had a 
fatality rate of 4.36 in 1910, and a total acci- 
dent rate of 423.1 disabling accidents; down to 
the steel foundries, where there was a fatality 
rate of only .49 and a total accident rate of 
but 133.4; and puddling, where there were no 
fatalities and a temporary disability rate of but 
50 per thousand workers. 

Another interesting feature of the report is 
its discussion of non-disabling accidents. In a 
plant in which safety work was well developed 
it was found that 22,528 out of 29,038 accidents 
occurring in a period of six years, or 77.5 per 
cent, were non-disabling accidents, and it would 
seem clear that the employer has here an impor- 
tant fact to face. 

The figures given on the duration of the dis- 
abilities that result from various classes of in- 
juries are rather startling to those familiar with 
American compensation laws, in that they sug- 
gest that the amount of compensation payable 
for various kinds of temporary disabilities will 
actually be much less than has been supposed. 
For instance, it is somewhat surprising to find 
that 12 out of 43 men who suffered fractured 
arms were back at work by the fourth week, 
27 by the sixth week and 33 by the end of two: 
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months. And it is no less surprising to find 19 
out of 71 broken legs resulting in disablements 
of less than six weeks, and 27 in disablements 
of less than two months. 

The entire range of injuries presented shows 
a remarkably low duration of disability as com- 
pared with what the ordinary discussion of these 
injuries has assumed will result from them. It 
looks as if the exceptional case has been de- 
ceiving the ordinary observer with respect to the 
disabilities that result, on the average, from the 
various classes of injuries. The average time 
lost per non-fatal injury in the steel plants was 
found to be but 14.2 days, in the yards 14.1 days, 
in blast furnaces 13 days, in rolling mills 12 
days, and in foundries 10 days. Only 9 per cent 
of temporary disabilities lasted over 30 days 
and only 2.6 per cent more than 60 days. 

From the point of view of safety practice, the 
chapters on the Organization and Development 
of a Safety Department and Direct Safeguarding 
Methods are to be commended. The record, in 
clear and concise manner, of the safety methods 
that have been found effective in the steel in- 
dustry illustrated with seventy photographs, 
forms one of the best of many safety publica- 
tions that have recently come from the press. 
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“Most industrial diseases are preventable,” 
says Prof. C. E. A! Winslow in the foreword 
to his little pamphlet, The Health of the Worker, 
published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company: 

“The bad conditions that exist in factories and 
other industrial establishments are due mainly 
to ignorance. They keep the worker uncomfort- 
able, they hinder his work, and they make him 
an easy prey to any sicknesses that come along. 
They are likewise harmful to the employer’s in- 
terests, for he is a constant loser from poor and 
careless work, spoiled stock, absences and the 
breaking in of green hands. Dangerous condi- 
tions continue to exist because neither employer 
nor employe knows what is going on. They do 
not understand that dust and fumes, bad air, 
poor lighting and dirt make sick men and a poor 
product. This book is written to help its readers 
to think of these things; for conditions will be 
made better as soon as people begin to think 
about them. You cannot keep your shop health- 
ful unless your employer does his part. Neither 
can he unless you do yours.” 


Tuberculosis as an industrial disease is due 
more to the dusty trades than to anything else. 
In this connection Professor Winslow quotes 
from an old doctor in a Massachusetts town: 


“I have seen quite a number of cases of so- 
called grinder’s consumption. The symptoms 
are excessive shortness of breath on slight ex- 
ertion, dry cough and great prostration. The 
grinders are from the Polanders and Finns for 
the past dozen years. The disease takes hold 
of them more frequently, and is more rapidly 
fatal than among the grinders of former years 
and of other nationalities. When I came here 
40 years ago I found the victims among the 
Yankees who had ground some 20 years before. 
Those would grind 18 or 20 years before having 
to give it up. The French-Canadians were then 
grinding. They could work 12 to 16 years. 
They became frightened off, and the Swedes 
took up the work. They would get the disease 
in 8 or 10 years. Now the Finns and Polanders 
are at it, and they last only 3 to 5 years, and the 
disease is more common among them.” 


The employer can control dust in three ways: 

First, by using wet processes; 

Second, by carrying on the work in an en- 
closed vessel; 

Third, by the use of hoods and exhaust fans. 
The worker can avoid it by wearing a respirator. 
While it is not always possible, “the best way to 
deal with dust is not to have any. Where wet 
grinding or grinding in oil can be used instead 
of dry grinding, where paint can be rubbed with 
pumice and oil instead of sandpaper and the 
like, there is no danger from dust in the air. 
Cleaning of the benches and floors in the work- 
room should be done with a wet cloth, and not 
a dry one, for the same reason.” 
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Illinois, in many ways pioneer in the present 
accident prevention movement, is “boosting for 
safety” more enthusiastically than ever. Indi- 
vidual companies and the factory inspection bu- 
reau have been campaigning for some time, 
and now the state university and the [Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association have joined the 
movement. If any proof of the value of the 
idea is needed, said one manufacturer recently, 
“ask the man with an arm or a leg off, or an 
eye out, or those widows and orphans who are 
struggling along without a husband’s and a 
father’s support, if they believe in safety first.” 

The illustrations on this page show what prac- 
tical work is being done at the state university. 

A correspondent writes us: 


“The engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois realizes that its busi- 
ness is to turn out engineers who value the 
workman’s life and health and know how to 
conserve them as well as to design and op- 
erate machines. The shop laboratories un- 
der the able supervision of Director B. W. 
Benedict are possessed of the general spirit 
of ‘efficiency’ in shop operation. But the 
courses in shop management do not end with 
teaching how to save an hour’s time here 
and a few pounds of coal there. Definite 
instruction is given on the protection of 
life and health, with constant drill in the 
program of ‘safety first.’ The Sociology 
Department has aided and abetted these 
schemes in order to provide concrete mater- 
ials for such of its students as may be 
training for factory welfare and inspection 
work.” 


A recent issue of Manufacturers’ News tells 
of an enthusiastic safety meeting of the Illinois 
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Manufacturers’ Association. Representatives of 
the Inland Steel Company, the Crane Company, 
the Avery Company and the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany told of the safety work in their respective 
organizations. 

“When the compensation law went into effect,” 
said G. L. Avery of the Avery Company, Peoria, 
employing 800 men, 


“the insurance manual rate on our plant was 
$3.35. Because of our dispensary feature 
we were allowed a credit of 49 per cent and 
a further credit of 50 per cent was granted 
by our accepting the two thousand dollar 
deductive average clause in our insuratice 
policy. When our insurance contract ex- 
pired on the first of the year, we were given 
an additional credit of 60 per cent on the 
showing made the first eight months of our 
experience under the compensation law.” 


In other words: 


Had we purchased our insurance subject 
to the manual rate, and made no efforts 
to prevent accidents, our insurance 
premiums for the year just ending would 


HAaveramounted’ tOevrsdts ae cctsc ae $22,977.65 
Whereas the actual cost of insurance pre- 

miums, making allowance for the vari- 

ous credits listed above, amounted to.. 


4,573.84 


Making a gross saving in insurance pre- 

MUM SRO Loe pete eee ote een cit tsaotees $18,503.84 
From this amount must be deducted the 

cost of operating the Medical Depart- 


ment, including depreciations, taxes, 
insurance, etc., but not including an 
item of $500.00 for rearranging a 


room in the factory for this depart- 


MENUGe. tis vast eeu welt ake a $6,264.89 
Compensation payments amount- 

IS OLO My ea crating hs Knee vaeteroils 223.93 
Hospital and specialist fees.... 225:50 


6,714.32 


Showing a net saving over manual rate 
THSUPANCETCOSt VOL 5 ei sleccuas ose as ore ee, aheewa $11,789.52 


As a result of this meeting the association 
decided to organize a “safety first” bureau. 
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' nor a single serious accident. 


JOTTINGS 


. RESULTS OF SAFETY INSPECTION 


The Travelers’ Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford recently built a nine-story addition to its 
office building. The work was in progress more 
than a year, and at the period of greatest activ- 
ity 350 men were employed, yet there was not a 
single fatality due to ‘the work of construction 
A most thorough- 


_ going system of safety inspection was kept in 
operation from the beginning. 


_ JOHN MITCHELL’S APPOINTMENT DECLARED ILLEGAL 


the contention of Attorney General 


The New York Court of Appeals has upheld 
Carmody 


' that the recess appointment of John Mitchell 


as commissioner of labor, after his name had 
been rejected by the Senate, was contrary to 
law. This decision leaves Second Deputy Com- 
missioner Rogers as acting departmental head. 


GARMENT MANUFACTURERS EMPLOY INSPECTOR 


The Cotton Garment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New York has appointed Sarah W. H. 
Christopher as fire prevention adviser to the 150 
garment factories represented in their associa- 
tion with their 15,000 workers. Thus a 
beginning is made of a voluntary factory 
inspection which should have results bene- 
ficial in the extreme. It is announced that 
Mrs. Christopher is to begin at once a tour of 
inspection of all the factories included in the 
association with a view to ascertaining the 
danger points and taking the first steps toward 
their elimination. She plans further to estab- 
lish fire drills in all the factories. : 


PAPER BOX MAKING AS A CAREER 


The industrial betterment bureau of the Con- 
sumers’ League of Pennsylvania has published 
the first of a series of practical “vocational 
guidance” pamphlets for young girls entering in- 
dustry. The series is designed to cover the facts 
in regard to the specific industries which offer 
employment to girls in Philadelphia, with a view 
to avoiding if possible “blind alley” industries. 

Paper-box making is the subject of the first 
pamphlet. In twenty compact pages the report 
covers wages and conditions in three-fourths of 
the firms in Philadelphia and gives a good idea 
of the processes and the chances of advance- 
ment. Wages of beginners run from $2 a week 
up; an average from workers’ statements gives 
$3.55. Experienced workers’ wages in four 
establishments averaged for the year including 
slack and busy seasons, were $7.71 and $8.86 
respectively for the two principal processes and 
$7.57 for all workers grouped as handworkers. 
Wage averages based on workers’ statements are 
slightly lower especially in the latter group. The 
maximum wage was $12. The highest average 
by age was $8.26 for women of twenty-five 
years or over. 

One-quarter of the establishments gave out 
home work. The majority of the factories 
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worked from 9 to 10 hours; eight exceeded the | 
latter hours. The work itself was found tej) 
present no unhealthy elements. Most of the fac- 
tories were fairly clean and sanitary, fire. bein 


the chief danger. 


S| 


REORGANIZING HEALTH WORK OF THE T. C. I. 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com-ji 
pany of Birmingham, Ala., has recently _created|) 
a health department, through which all the sani- 
tary and surgical work of the company is to bey 
co-ordinated. The head of the department is to 
have general supervision over the hospitals and 
the work of the physicians in the various camps: 

The first “superintendent of the health de-)9 
partment” is Dr. Lloyd Noland, who, in order 
to accept, resigned his position under they} 
Isthmian Canal Commission, where he had chargey 
of the surgical side of Colon Hospital. Dr.|l 
Noland was graduated from Baltimore Medicalli 
College in 1902. After two years in hospitalsgjh 
and in private practice he entered the servicejm 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, where he re-} 
mained until his resignation on April 10, 1913.]) 
Here he served as assistant surgeon at Anconjii 
Hospital, executive officer to Col. Gorgas, chiefiif 
sanitary officer, serving through the yellow feverny 
campaign, and finally chief of the surgical clinic, |p 
Colon Hospital. i 


TO STUDY CONDITIONS IN DOMESTIC SERVICE 


A commission to investigate conditions oft 
women’s work has been appointed in Indiana, | 
and one of the special lines of investigation will | 
concern domestic service. The creation of the if 
commission is the result of a vigorous but un-4j 
successful effort during the recent session off 
the Legislature to secure the passage of anj 
eight-hour bill for women. A compromise meas- sf 
ure providing for a nine-hour day and a fifty-') 
four-hour week also failed. These measures 
were framed to apply to all working women of |f 
the state and excepted no special industries., 
There was strong opposition from laundries, || 
rural merchants and canneries, but in general | 
manufacturers were less antagonistic. | 

The agitation led, however, to the passage of } 
a bill for the creation of a commission upon } 
which employers and employes should be ‘repre- } 
sented, and upon which there should be one } 
woman. The commission as constituted consists } 
of M. E. Mix of the Dodge Manufacturing 
Company, Mishawaka, president of the Indiana |} 
Manufacturers’ Association; Lee Rodman of. 
Cannelton, who as an employer is identified with | 
the textile industry of southern Indiana; H. F. 
Conway of Lafayette, secretary of the Clerks’ 
International Protective Association; State | 
Senator Harry Grube, author of the bill; and 
Mrs. V. H. Lockwood of Indianapolis, prominent 
in the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

During the hearings on the bills which failed, 
the opponents of the measures particularly urged — 
that domestic service and agricultural workers © 
should be exempted. Accordingly, the commis-._ 
sion has decided to devote particular attention to — 
a study of the working conditions of domestic 
servants. 
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phically in the following article, shed light upon the larger Ohio state school survey 


outlined in her opening paragraphs.—Ed.] 


How many angels can dance on the point of a 
needle was a question much fought over by: the 
schoolmen of the middle ages. Whether a yard 
stick can be applied to the delicate relation be- 
tween teacher and pupil is causing many battles 
among the schoolmen of the present day. It has 
been raised by the assiduous efforts of many edu- 
cators to measure various elements and forces in 
teaching. These efforts aim to determine efficiency. 
The “efficiency test” has invaded the classroom. 
The movement is already widespread. Individ- 
ual administrators have devised divers ways of 
getting at long hidden facts about their schools. 
The movement was given head and guidance sev- 
eral months ago when the National Council of 
Education created a Committee on School Ef- 
ficiency to encourage and advise school surveys 
throughout the country.’ 

Such a survey is now being conducted in Ohio. 
The Legislature appropriated $10,000 this year 
for a state-wide investigation of schools, and the 
work has been begun. It has long been recog- 
nized that Ohio needs to be rescued from an 
‘antiquated educational system which no longer 
answers her wants. She is crammed full of 
schools and colleges and her educational record 
compares well with her political accomplishments. 
But she has been running under an old regime, 
patched here and there in spots. The result is a 
very uneven status. Certain centers, such as 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, have broken out with 
up-to-date plans which have set a pace for the 
whole country, while near-by townships, only a 
few miles away from all this stimulus, retain the 
most primitive and inadequate provision for their 
boys and girls. 

Ohio is taking many suggestions from the sur- 
vey recently made in Wisconsin. One of the first 
things done was to establish a legislative refer- 
ence bureau, with Prof. S. Gale Lowrie of the 
University of Cincinnati in charge. Mr. Lowrie 
is familiar with the work of the similar bureau 
in Wisconsin under Charles McCarthy. It was 
largely through Mr. Lowrie’s efforts that the gov- 
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ernor appointed the able commission to make 
the survey—Oliver J. Thatcher of Wilmington, 
formerly a professor in the University of Chi- 
cago; William L. Allendorf, a banker in Sandusky 
and M. Edith Campbell, director of the Schmid- 
lapp Bureau for Women and Girls in Cincin- 
nati. The members of the commission represent 
the different sections of the state. 

The survey is to begin with the rural schools 
and the plan is to select a sufficient number in dif- 
ferent localities to represent fairly the general 
aspect of rural education in the entire state. This 
is the first step. Then will come the schools in 
villages and small towns, the normal and the agri- 
cultural schools. 


A Typical County 


While we are waiting for the results of this 
study, it will be interesting to consider what has 
already been learned about school conditions in 
one Ohio county and what can be done to remedy 
them. The Department of Education of the Lake 
Erie College for women, situated in Paines- 
ville, Lake County, has made a careful investi- 
gation the past year of the local school situation. 
Much of this study sheds light upon the larger 
state survey. Lake County is in the historic 
Western Reserve. Small and easily covered, it 
nevertheless includes almost all the types of 
rural and small-town communities: the suburban 
element, the foreign element, the completely iso- 
lated back-town element. It is near enough to 
Cleveland, which is electric with educational 
progress, to catch something of its stimulus. 
On the east, it has such up-to-date examples of 
school agitation as Rochester and Buffalo. The 
main east and west trunk lines run through the 
county. 

In spite of its advantages, few of its schools 
have recognized the possibility of adopting the 
newer plans for school efficiency. There is no 
social center work, no medical examination (al- 
though this was tried once last year at.the county 
seat, but has not been followed up) and there is 
no provision for ungraded classes. That there is 
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plenty of need for the latter is manifest. Two of 
the townships have introduced sanitary drinking 
cups, one has centralized its schools, another has 
an annual field meet, another provides domestic 
science instruction and gymnastics for the girls 
in connection with the college, still another has 
introduced basket-weaving and wood work suc- 
cessfully, and all teach agriculture in compliance 
with the state law. But ten minutes a day 
of the latter is likely ta become a joke, unless 
the subject is handled unusually well. When it 
comes to the larger and more fundamental pro- 
jects, however, there seems to be a feeling of 
hopelessness as to the possibility of adapting 
them to the small community, to say nothing of 
great ignorance concerning them in the back 
towns. There are those who listen with interest 
to the explanation of what is being done in other 
places, and wish it might be done here, but 
there are few who have faith to believe that it 
can be done. The value of the work ot the state 
commission will be not so much in gathering sta- 
tistics and showing up conditions as in inspiring 
the people with faith in the possibilities of their 
schools. A hearty response will come from the 
teachers when feasible plans are proposed which 
school boards can be induced to adopt. 


The Need of Superintendence 

Another fact brought out by the Lake County 
survey is that it ought to be impossible for rural 
communities to get along without any superin- 
tendence. Whether superintendence should be 
for the township, county or district, is a matter 
for discussion, but unquestionably it makes for 
backward conditions when a township may, if it 
chooses, do away with all superintendence in 
order to save expense. There are well-to-do 
farming communities so infected with this saving 
idea that they have reduced their schools to the 
minimum of efficiency, employing as teachers at 
the lowest wage, young high school graduates, 
who have little interest beyond getting their first 
year’s experience and passing to better positions. 

These young girls are full of ambition at first. 
If they had some one to direct them and with whom 
they could discuss difficulties, their best could be 
aroused. But it is not inspiriting to be set down 
in a school of four pupils, as is the case in one 
district, and to be left to one’s own devices for 
arousing interest and enthusiasm. Neither is it 
encouraging to ask for chalk, paper and other 
school necessities, as was the case in another dis- 
trict, and after several weeks receive an insuf- 
ficient number of record cards, but no register 
and no chalk. When this teacher was asked if 
she had ceased to use the blackboards on this ac- 
count, she replied that twice she had bought 
chalk from her own purse, but used the boards 
sparingly. ; 

In one school the blackboard was so old and 
greasy with constant use that the little girl who 
was trying to write the multiplication table could 
hardly make her figures visible. When this 
school board was asked to put in new black- 
boards they bought the cheapest kind of black- 
board paper and tacked it up as a substitute. 
One year’s use has worn it out. One teacher said 
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it was very hard to get repairs attended to, in- 
stancing a latch that was out of commission and 
a broken window. A broken pane of glass was 
neglected in the winter until one of the pupils 
caught cold and was seriously ill. By thus 
skimping on school expenditures, the farmers in 
one township have laid by enough to exempt them 
from school taxes for two years. 

It is not strange that such a haphazard state 
of things should exist when the school board at- 
tempts to assume the duties of a superintendent. 
No school board should be expected to do the 
work of an expert whose business it is to know 
school matters thoroughly, although it might in- 
deed be well to require of every board member 
that he should at least read one educational 
periodical. In answer to the question whether 
board members take such magazines there is a 
universal negative. 


Parsimony Hampers Schools 


On the other hand, the harbor town of Fair- 
port, only a few miles distant, found it necessary 
to close the schools in April because there was 
not money enough to pay the teachers. Sixty 
per cent of the inhabitants are Finns and Hun- 
garians, said to have more children to the popu- 
lation than any other town in the United States. 
When this state of affairs became apparent in 
the fall, the young and energetic superintend- 
ent did his best to secure an additional tax in 
order to make possible the full nine months of 
school, but his efforts were bitterly opposed and 
voted down. Had he sufficient means and the 
backing of his board, progressive measures 
would be immediately introduced in this needy 
district. 

A dental clinic would be one of the first 
things, manual training and gymnastics would be 
others. Social center work could most profit- 
ably be introduced here and a vocational high 
school is one of the dreams of this superintend- 
ent. As it is, all high school pupils are ob- 
liged to go to the city to pursue their studies, 
which to their minds is aristocratic. This re- 
quires better clothes and also ten cents care fare 
a day, so that many stop entirely when they 
have completed the eighth grade. That this is 
not necessary to such a degree has been proved 
in one of the strictly rural townships of the 
county where a three-year high school course is 
offered in the centralized building. Forty-four 
of the 440 school children of the township are 
in this high school, a much larger proportion 
than ever went on with their studies before. 


How the Suburbanite Can Help 


There are many cities in Ohio and many over- 
flows into the country. Lake County harbors 
such overflows in a mild and pleasureable de- 
gree. There are no large and congested suburbs 
strictly given over to the commuter, but a gen- 
erous sprinkling here and there of families from 
the city who have country homes, or people who 
have transferred their active business to the 
city and rent apartments there for the winter 
season, retaining their ancestral residence as 
their real home. At the county fair last Septem- 
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ber was one of the finest exhibitions in the state 


_ of cattle and horses, which would not have been 


possible except for the gentleman farmer with 
his blooded stock. Some of these fine farms 
owned by wealthy Clevelanders, some even by 


New Yorkers, are next door to the country 


school house. These wealthy people do not for 


a minute think of educating their children in 


such limited schools and obviously bestow little 
thought upon the place where their workmen’s 
children attend. There is one instance to the con- 


_ trary, however, that of a man whose beautiful 


} 


- pression at the front door. 


acres and charming country seat border directly 


upon the grounds of a little one-room school- 
house, and it is his interest which has provided 


_ new seats and a good well. 


As a rule, the seats are conspicuous for their 
maladjustment to the children. Little people 
are dangling their legs in the air and great, 
strapping country boys are squeezed into cramp- 
ed space intended for tots. In a few instances, 
the teacher lets two of the large boys sit at her 
table, but this simply emphasizes the need of 
proper seating. The majority of the rural school 
grounds have no wells, and the teacher must send 
for water to a neighbor’s house, usually rods 
away. In one case, the well was condemned but 
the board has not seen fit either to clean it or dig 
a new one. The toilet arrangements in the 
schools almost without exception are unat- 
tractive and unsanitary. In one or two in- 
‘stances, the wash basin is placed on one of the 
school desks, to greet the eye upon first enter- 
ing the room, while a roller towel of varying 
degrees of cleanliness hangs near at hand. If 
not the first object to be seen in the school room, 
it is banished to the entry to add its unsightly im- 
In several instances, 
the boys’ outhouses are a disgrace. 

Even the neatest of teachers with the best in- 
tentions in the world finds such conditions hard 
to battle with. Much, it is true, depends upon 
the individual teacher. In one schoolhouse the 
floor was clean, there were fresh muslin cur- 
tains at the windows which the children had fur- 
nished, the girls hemmed the towels and keep 
them clean, there was a branch of blossoms to 
add a touch of the esthetic, the pictures were 
neatly arranged on the wall, although for the 
most part unframed. In this school there was 
good order and a_ good spirit. The school 
grounds in front were quite bare, but in the rear 
the children had made a playhouse which they 
greatly enjoyed. In this entire township the 
school rooms are covered with the most dingy, 
melancholy paper, originally of a chocolate hue 
with immense figures, and the green window 
shades are perforated with holes, if not actually 
in strips, and this is the richest township in 
the county. 

A teacher who can make her room attractive 
under such circumstances ought to be promoted. 
But these are acts of supererogation not nomin- 
ated in the school contract, and there is mucbk 
excuse for neglecting them when a girl oftem 


chas to do her own janitor work. Two dollars 


a month is allowed for this, but there are few 
country boys who care for the job or who know 
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how to sweep and scrub a floor clean, even if 
they undertake it. And when neither school 
board nor parents visit the school to see how 
things are done, it is the exceptional teacher 
who holds herself up to the perfect standard. 
But let one of the influential residents show 
even a little interest, and the latent ambitions of 
any school teacher are quickened into life. 

- We are wasting our precious country assets of 
fresh air, playground room, birds and flowers, 
held at such a high price in the city, because the 
teacher does not know how to take advantage of 
them. One Lake County school teacher has a 
friend in town who knows the birds. She had 
her out one day to talk to the children and the 
result was field walks and nature study of the 
genuine kind. This simply shows how a cul- 
tured person within range of the country school 
can be of help to the teacher and the whole 
community. 

The great thing needed in our smaller com- 
munities is interest and intelligence, and this 
quite as much among the members of the school 
boards and the citizens as the school teachers. 
Such a survey as that of Lake County reveals 
that the teachers are, as a rule, responsive and 
ordinarily intelligent concerning school matters 
but woefully handicapped by a cramping and in- 
efficient system. Most of them could easily be 
led to adopt new ways but the inertia of the 
fathers and mothers and school authorities damp- 
ens their ardor and reduces their faith. It be- 
comes a bread-and-butter existence with many 
of them, but it could easily be raised to the level 
of a community service if only the minds of the 
school boards and the tax, payers were inocu- 
lated with that germ. For example, the truancy 
law in the rural districts is generally evaded, 
not because the teachers with their pupils to be 
absent, but because their parents keep them out 
to help on the farms. The same parents could 
make a teacher’s life miserable if she complained. 
Most country school teachers have never heard 
of a truant officer being appointed and “work- 
ing papers” are never seen. Thus the farmer 
evades the law the manufacturer must observe. 


Four Fundamental Steps: (1) Social Centers in 
Schools 

If a rural community becomes thoroughly in- 
telligent concerning modern methods and thor- 
oughly awake to her own educational needs, 
there are at least four concrete steps which 
could easily be taken within the next two or 
three years. These steps involve only a moderate 
expenditure of money but a generous allowance 
of whole-hearted zeal. 

The first is opening the schoolhouses as social 
centers. Not one schoolhouse is so used in Lake 
County at present. At the county seat, there ts 
a large and attractive school building which 
gathers in many of the high school pupils of the 
surrounding townships. In this building is a 
commodious auditorium, the only available one 
of any size outside the churches in this town of 
6,000. But the school board sees fit to charge 
$25 each time the auditorium is used. This is 
placing a double tax on education, for good lec- 
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tures and uplifting entertainment are as valuable 
educational effort as classroom exercise. In 
Fairport, three miles distant, on the lake shore, 
one of the iron ports and fishing harbors of the 
Great Lakes, no social work was attempted until 
two years ago, when in a small way the college 
girls started gymnastic classes, a cooking class 
and a library. The new school building provided 
a place for this work, but there is much more 
demand than can be met by the limited time of 
college students. The young foreigners are eager 
to read, but there are not books enough to go 
around. Twelve is the largest number that can 
be accommodated in the cooking class, so that a 
selection has to be made. Only a few can receive 
the gymnastic training, whereas the whole school 
should have the opportunity. The doors should 
be thrown wide open during the evening for 
clubs, lectures and various social activities, for 
the fathers and mothers and working boys and 
girls in such a community where “working 
papers” are called for at the earliest opportunity. 


(2) Rural Vocational Guidance 


’ Vocational guidance is as much needed in the 
small town and rural community as in the city. 
Perhaps country people are more at sea than 
their city brethren with fewer guides available. 
Painesville, the county seat, has worked out a 
plan which may prove instructive. Each of the 
seven churches has appointed a committee of 
three to look after the working boys and girls of 
their own parish, to become acquainted with 
them, find out why they left school, what they 
are doing, whether they can be helped to fur- 
ther training and a better job, in a word to be 
friends and counsellors to them. At the first 
meeting of this joint committee, held in the pub- 
lic library, the names of all the children who 
have dropped out of school during the last two 
years from the sixth grade through high school, 
as well as additional names secured from a re- 
cent religious census, were gone over and as- 
signed to the seven parishes. 

This is, only one side of each committee’s 
work. In addition each member selects one vo- 
cation from a list of twenty-one, to investigate as 
thoroughly as possible, finding out the positions 
available and the demand, as well as the train- 
ing required. In this particular county, one of 
the especial fields for boys is nursery work, and 
for girls a variety of occupations from teaching 
and stenography to domestic service. But the 
investigation is not limited to what may be done 
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within the county but extends to the lure of the 


city—the chances of a boy or girl in Cleveland, | 


for example. 


After the information is collected, it is to be > 3 


posted upon a bulletin board in each Sunday 
School and in the public library. There is to be a 
shelf of vocational literature in the library and at 
stated times various advisers from the committee 
willbe present to answer questions. The pastors 
and priests of the city have all responded most 
cordially to the invitation to join in this federa- 
ted effort and have seen fit to appoint their 
wisest heads upon their respective committees. 
Little expense is attached to this procedure. It 
is, moreover, a help to each church. It may 
well be extended to the entire county by utiliz- 
ing these bulletins in local schoolhouses and 
recognizing the library at the county seat as the 
clearing house for all inquiries. 
more practicable as soon as the library is made a 
county library, a measure which is now on foot. 


(3) Branch Library Stations 
This will lead to the third advance step, 


namely, the establishment of branch library sta- 
tions in local schoolhouses, throughout the 


county. Possibly the rural book wagon will soon | 


! 


be a common sight. 


(4) Ungraded Classes 

Without question an ungraded room should be 
established at the county seat. There are a suffi- 
cient number of retarded pupils in Painesville 
alone to warrant the employment of a special 
teacher. The teachers would welcome such a 
provision. Medical examination should go with 
it. The special teacher at the center might well 
be an adviser to the teachers in the surrounding 
townships, for almost every rural school contains 
from one to six retarded or defective pupils. In 
one school of twenty-four, six are behind grade. 
In another school of fifteen there is a family of 
three children, one eleven years old in the first 
grade, one nine years old in the second grade 
and the third twelve years old in the third grade. 
The rural problem of retardation is quite as 
serious as the city problem, for a young high 
school graduate, with little or no experience, is 
helpless in meeting this most difficult situation. 

If Lake County or any rural county in the 
state of Ohio will work for five years to accom- 
plish these four things, our schools will have 
doubled their efficiency as servants of the com- 
mon welfare. 


HOW LONG, OH GRANDPA! 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN in The Forerunner. 


How long, oh Grandpa, must a growing age 
Be stultified and paralyzed by you? 

You most mistaken, ignorant old sage, 

Who so profoundly, abjectly believed 

All the dark doctrines you in youth received, 
And passed them on—as true! 


Have we no brains? New minds, new furnished, strong, 
To see life for ourselves and learn its laws? 

The things you used to think are mostly wrong; 

We must think freshly, building as we go 

Our new beliefs on proven truths we know, 

Not on your ancient saws! 


Because of you the young mind of to-day 

Is a dark place where lies and follies throng; 
Old lies, old follies, long since thrown away 
But for, our foolish reverence for buried brain, 
The dead hand holding all the world in chain— 
Ilow long. Old Man, how long? 
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CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


“THE WORLD IN CHICAGO” 


SINGING KAFFIR BOYS 
One scene in the great religious pageant which showed Indians and Hindus, Eskimos and Zulus, Chinese and 


Turks—peoples of all lands living, speaking, praying, 


Not since the World’s Fair of twenty years 
ago has so much of the world gathered together 
at Chicago as at the great missionary expo- 
sition and pageant of May 3 to June 7. This 
time it came in costume and color, in house and 
hut, in temple and shrine, in street scene and 
pilgrimage, in picture and model, in exhibit 
placard and, moving picture, in tableaux vivants 
and impressive pageant, in descriptive speech 
and interpreting, inspiring music. It took 20,- 
000 participants from the churches, who gave 
their time and met their own traveling expenses, 
to impersonate the peoples of the world at their 
play and worship, at their weddings and fun- 
erals, in their triumphs and griefs, at work and 
at rest, in their spiritual darkness, yet ever com- 
ing into the light—Indians and Hindus, Eskimos 
and Zulus, Chinese and Turks—peoples of all 
lands in living, speaking, praying, singing, sacri- 
ficing, working attitudes of human life. 

That so many thousands volunteered to do 
this; that for five weeks every afternoon and 
evening, six days a week, the Coliseum and 
Auditorium, the two largest and most expensive 
places of assembly in Chicago were required 
for the exhibits and pageants and the nearly 
half million: people attracted by them; that a 
guarantee fund of $100,000 was put up by 400 
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singing, sacrificing, working. 


people to warrant a daily outlay of $6,000— 
these facts of the mere massing of means and 
people at these two focal points arrested the 
attention of Chicago as nothing within its boun- 
daries has ever done, except the World’s Fair. 

From London, through Boston, Cincinnati and 
Baltimore, this missionary “world” rolled in upon 
Chicago. Its managers, and those who took the 
principal parts in song and act and speech, had 
perfected technique in the other cities, but found 
their greatest facilities and met their greatest 
response in Chicago. British art and thorough- 
ness, devoutness and cosmopolitanism were im- 
pressed upon the original inception and design, 
plan and purpose of both exposition and pageant. 
American originality, versatility, sympathy and 
spirit characterized every feature of the repro- 
duction so that it was an American interpre- 
tation of the world’s life, an American version 
of the greatest drama—the emergence of the 
peoples out of darkness into light. 

Perhaps the point of contact between America 
and the world’s other lands and people, between 
religion and humanity—the point at which the 
whole great affair was invested with the magic 
of a human interest story—was the stirring tab- 
leau representing immigrants pouring in from 
all lands through the national gateway at Ellis 
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STREET SCENE. IN 

The ‘visitor was brushed by the costumes of the Hast, 

ran across the potter’s wheel, stopped before the oriental 
shop, walked through the city gate of Jerusalem, 


JERUSALEM 


Island. Maps of the world’s two hemispheres 
were the background of the scene and around 
the government inspector immigrant families 
were grouped, trying each in its own way to 
comply with his tests of health, money, char- 
acter, children and the prospects of meeting 
friends and getting work. A little way off was 
a prairie schooner on its way West, bearing 
the motto of the earlier pioneers, “Pike’s Peak 
or bust.” The Indian trading-post, the Mormon 
colony, the frontier missionary and_ school- 
master, railway construction camps, the farming 
frontier, the city shop and slum traced the west- 
ward-flowing streams of human life through all 
their experiences across the continent. In the 
midst of this tumultuous life appeared the school 
house and the church, the circuit rider and the 
home missionary pastor, Negro jubilee singers 
and revivalists, the city mission and the evangel- 
ist, the playground and the boys’ and girls’ club, 
the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations and the Travelers’ Aid, and 
across the city’s frontier-in-the-rear, the social 
settlements. Every way that life turned, re- 
ligion was seen lifting upon it in some way. 
In the foreign section the visitor passed 
through the streets of Jerusalem or Damascus, 
brushed by the costumes worn there, ran across 
the potter’s wheel, stopped before the oriental 
shop, walked through the city gate. White- 
robed Hindus flitted by. Turkish women were 
seen under the hard lot of their grinding toil and 
their living death in the harem. Outcast lepers 
stood in forlorn contrast over against the model 
of a leper colony. Sick and suffering human 
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beings, persecuted by witch doctors, medicine ||9} 
men and priestly incantations, drew the contrast ||) 
with medical missions, their nurses and surgeons, 
their hospitals and convalescent homes. 

It was in the pageant at the Auditorium that |} 
all these contrasts were drawn with high dra- |}je 
matic skill and. musical effect. “Darkness and 


episodes. 
the triumph of es over the 
medicine man among the American Indians, ||} 


whose chief lifts skyward the Book with the \/6 


message of peace and love. The episode of the | 
South centered its tragedy of the slave raider 
and his victims around the heroic figure of David | 
Livingstone. There he stood in the very human 
flesh and red blood in which he sought to heal | 
“the open sore of the world.” There he was | 
seen again “going about doing good” when — 
Stanley found him—and left him, refusing to | 
leave his unfinished work though homesick to |} 
return with his discoverer. The tragedy of 
child widowhood culminated in the episode of |% 
the East in the rescue of the last victim of the |} 
Suttee from the flames of her husband’s funeral | 
pyre, by the edict of the British empire. The | 
episode of the West furnished the stupendous |j 
climax in dispelling the sway of the vengeful |[¥ 
goddess of the volcano and the priests of Peleé 
by the Christian Queen Kapiolani’s interposition |) 
in saving a young bridegroom and a little child ||) 
from being thrown into a fiery crater to expiate | 
the wrath of the goddess. : : 8 
The final episode brought together in impos- || 
ing processional effect, with palms of victory in |) 
their hands, marching to the triumphant music 
of the great chorus and orchestra, all who had fj 
taken part in the scenes at the four points of the 
compass. It was the dramatization of the vision 
of the seer of Patmos when he beheld the great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations and kindreds and people and tongues, © 
coming up to stand before the throne and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes and ‘palms 
in their hands, while the mighty chorus sang: 


“From North and South and East and West 
They come! 
They come—the victors in the fight, 
They come—the blind restored to sight, 
From deepest darkness into light; 
They come! 
In a holy exultation, 
With the sound of jubilation, 
They come, they come!” 


In Chicago as in London, where this Pageant 
of Darkness and Light was first presented in 
1908, “it was a revelation to many of the power 
and progress of Christian missions in the re- 
construction of the civilization of the world.” 
Those who expected to see or hear nothing ex- 
cept the effort to get men and women to give 
up one kind of religion and take up another, 
actually saw and heard nothing but what was 
for the human interest of every man, woman 
and child in every land. ; 

The social significance of this remarkable 
event is seen in these most far-reaching and 
abiding results: in the minds of auditors and 
spectators, as in the facts from the field, the 
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SHBEIK’S WIFE APPEALING TO DAVID LIVINGSTONE 
The episode of the South in the pageant centered it s tragedy of the slave raider and his victims around the 


heroic figure of David Livingstone. 
to heal ‘the open sore of the world.’ ” 


humanizing of religion was set forward by 
demonstrating the identity between missions and 
all the movements for human progress; the 
comity and co-operation of many denominations 
having very divisive differences in creed, ritual 
and government, was demonstrated to be prac- 
ticable only on their community of interests in 
the human service they are all trying to render. 
As many as 550 churches of 22 denominations 
took part. A co-operative unity is the one and 
only hope for a reunited Protestantism. 

The revival of pageantry in religion was one 
of the avowed purposes of the missionary edu- 
cation movement of the United States and 
Canada, under the auspices of which the ex- 
position and pageant were held. 

“The missionary movement recognizes the 
value of the dramatic element in religious edu- 
cation and undertakes to co-operate with those 


1Four BHpochs of World Conquest. Oliver Huckel. 
Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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“There he stood, iin the very human flesh and red blood in which he sought 


desiring to secure full benefits from its use. 
Those interested in its form of religious educa- 
tion should seek to acquaint themselves with 
those principles which scientifically relate the 
use of the dramatic instinct to other educational 
processes. Unless the work of preparation and 
presentation be regulated in this way, the 
method will not only fail to yield satisfactory 
results, but much harm may be done. Only 
those productions molded by the dramatic spirit 
will be published by the Missionary Education 
Movement, which are especially calculated to 
serve the purposes of religious education.” 
Strictly in consonance with this, an English 
musician of note, Hamish McCunn, was engaged 
to compose the music and John Oxenham, a well- 
known English author, wrote the text. The type 
of a new, dignified, devout and impressive ef- 
fort to revive the visualizing and dramatizing 
of religion’s appeal to the eye and the imagina- 
tion, has thus been set and standardized, so that 
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“FROM NORTH AND SOUTH AND EAST 


AND WEST THEY COME.” 


Ininierant families at Ellis Island trying each in its own way to meet the tests of health, money and character) 


which are the open sesame to the New World. 


it is Sure to be followed, perhaps on a_ wider 
and higher scale than ever before in the history 
of the, church. For nine months the singers, 
ushers, explainers, and participants came to- 
gether in their respective groups under their 
stewards, to study and practise the song and 
story of the life of many lands. Both the re- 
ligious, spirit and the dramatic art are to be con- 
gratulated upon the removal of so much of the 
barrier which has so long divorced thetn and 


MEN AND RELIGION TEAM IN CHINA \ 
¥ YoTSu 


corollary of which is Chicago in the world. Anal) 


One of the booths at the exposition. 


upon the restoration of that reciprocity whick 
will surely promote the highest purposes of each 
“The World in Chicago” is a proposition, thal 


this is as true of the church everywhere as 0 | 
the city anywhere. For only as the world roll| 
in upon the heart and conscience of the churchi 
through the eye and ear, the touch and vision} 
of its members, will the church obey the man 
date of its Master, “Go ye into all.the world.” 


ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, SHANGHAI 


At Shanghai last February a Men and Re- 
ligion team, with Fred B. Smith as leader and 
Raymond Robins as social service expert, put in 
a busy week on their way from America to 
Australia. Everywhere they were warmly re- 
ceived. 

Their first meeting was for ladies in the Mar- 
tyrs’ Memorial Hall of 
the YMC aA, Fale: 
Robins, who addressed 
the meeting, said that 
he was elven eager 
for the women’s meet- 
ings, for the women 
play a dominant part 
in social life; we are 
living in a social age 
for which social serv- 
ice and a Christian 
program are needed. 
The same message was 
presented by both Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Robins 
at the American Uni- 
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ASTOR HOUSE, SHANGHAI 
Here Fred B. Smith and Raymond Robins delivered the f 


Men and Religion message in China. 


versity Club. They showed the splendid oppor: 
tunity of university men to engage in the} 
solution of the new problems of the city and 0} 
modern civilization. The urban movement hast 
begun in China. With it have come influences} 
which are putting the life of the nations anc . 
their institutions to severe test. Christianity, i 
seemed to the speak 
ers, is able to fight ancy 
win the battle agains: 
the evil influences 07} 
modern life. ; 
The result of the 
visit of the Men. anc 
Religion team has beer 
a quickening of socia ji 
conscience, the appre } 
ciation of the urgency) 
of city problems, the! 
value of concerted ac. 
tion in social reforms'i 
and the responsibility): 
of Christian manhooc} 
im social service. i 
f 
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THE ADOBE HOUSE, SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 


The main club building of the Santa Barbara Neighborhood House provides not only a recreation 
center but its use as such has preserved an old landmark built in 1786, the house of the well known 


Spanish family of Arreraneo. 


CIVICS 


NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE AT SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


MARGARET BAYLOR 
SUPERINTENDENT NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


[Since this article was written, Santa Barbara has gone “dry,’ to take effect 


August I. 


This affects somewhat, so far as the future is concerned, the statement 


that for many years the city offered no form of civic amusement save “cheap dances, 
numberless saloons and moving-picture shows.” 

Neighborhood House has also recently added to its present activities an open-air 
dance floor which is attracting considerable attention along the coast. 

But most important of all, Santa Barbara has received a gift representing in 
cash about $50,000 for a civic center, recreation hall and auditorium. The activities 
of Neighborhood House will be transferred to the new building which will also house 
the Natural History Society. The center is to be for adult work exclusively. The 
present site of Neighborhood House will still be used as a playground for children 
and a club for younger boys and girls —Ed.] 


Tucked away far to the south on the California 
coast, surrounded by a wall of mountains, can- 
opied by blue skies, and with the white curling 
waves of the Pacific unceasingly lapping her 
shores lies Santa Barbara, known to the tourist 
as “nature’s playground.” 

In the midst of so much beauty and leisure 
the question comes to the idle mind, “What need 
is there here for the social workers, with their 
efforts for bettering civic and social conditions? 
Have not its people, rich and poor alike, the ad- 
vantage of a wonderful climate, the sun, blue 
skies and sea, the beauty of nature the year 
round ?” 

This is true, yet Santa Barbara, aside from 
her tourist and resident class of wealth, has a 
population of those of moderate means and a 
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large number of Spanish and Mexican families, 
among whom there is real poverty. As a natural 
consequence of her tourist element, she has, be- 
side her own young people, strangers, brought 
from all over the country, as employes at the 
hotels, in the shops and laundries. 

To these for many years the city offered no 
form of civic amusement save cheap dances, 
numberless saloons and moving-picture shows. 
The Boys’ Club organized in 1907 was the first 
effort made to meet the need for wholesome 
recreation. In one year the club outgrew the 
two small rooms originally occupied, and the 
need was recognized for a more complete center, 
to include children and adults of both sexes. 

It was at this time that Neighborhood House 
Association was formed and new quarters were 
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secured adjoining a city park which had been 
equipped for a children’s vacation playground by 
the Woman’s Club. Later it was transferred to 
Neighborhood House Association. In 1910 
pressing demands for still larger quarters re- 
sulted in abandoning the former club house and 
playground and reestablishing the entire work 


on the present site in Spanish Town. The main. 


club house and grounds have not only provided 
an ideal recreation center, but have preserved 
one of the old and valuable landmarks of the 
coast, “The Adobe House,” originally owned by 
the well known Spanish family of Arrelaneo and 
built in 1786, the same year as was, the historic 
Santa Barbara Mission. 

Standing in the midst of several acres of land, 
Neighborhood House affords all the name. im- 
plies—a social, civic and educational center. The 
work includes playground activities for children 
and young people; an extensive baseball field for 
men and boys; the men’s club house containing 
reading room, bowling alleys, showers, pool and 
billiard tables; the main club house with well 
equipped rooms for social clubs, entertainments, 


dramatics, music, lectures, and industrial classes, 


and a dental clinic for school children. 

The entire plan is based on self-government. 
Leaders of clubs and classes are required to in- 
still the sense of ownership and responsibility. 
The order and discipline found where no set 
rules are apparent is due to the fact that “Noth- 
ing without labor” is the slogan. The good con- 
dition of the playground is credited to the chil- 
dren who clean it almost daily after school 
hours. The boys attend to the irrigation of 
shrubs and plants in addition to many other 
duties, including care of bowling alleys and gen- 
eral club property. The girls have a correspond- 
ing share of duties in their own departments. 

The activities of the association are not con- 
fined within the picturesque “adobe,” but extend 
throughout the city. The bath house, for ocean 
bathing, is very popular. During the vacation 
months it is used by the children under the care 
of a matron and a swimming instructor and 
through the winter by students in the High 
School and the State Normal Training School. 
Some sixty or seventy of the Normal students 
help at the house and are given credits for prac- 
tice work and instruction in social service. 

A constant demand from the young people 
about town for recreation resulted in an investi- 
gation of pleasure resorts open to the general 
public—and Neighborhood House found ‘that it 
was confronted with the serious problem of the 
dance halls. Though few in number, all had 
the objectionable features found in halls of 
larger cities. Not wishing to condemn them be- 
fore offering a substitute, the association secured 
the most popular hall and orchestra, and opened 
a public dance, charging the regular admission 
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“stiff regulations.” iF 
Its success led to the passage of a |\J 
The’ ||@ 
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fee and closing at midnight. Minors under six- 
teen were barred, exchange checks were not is- 


sued, and vulgar dance positions or freak steps |/@ 


were forbidden. A police officer at the entrance |/5 
protected patrons from any intrusion from the |/& 


street, and a woman floor director (the superin- |= 
tendent of Neighborhood House), saw to it that — 


the regulations were observed. This model 
dance, run on a business basis, appealed to the 
public and drew the crowd in spite of so-called 
In consequence, the cheaper 
halls closed. 
city ordinance regulating all public dances. 
working out of the plan showed clearly that 
while the methods of meeting the problems of 
a small place may differ from the methods used 
in a large city, the problems are identical. 

We are apt to think that there is not great 
need for social centers in small towns or cities. 
But Neighborhood House, from the fruits of her 
experience, would make a plea for civic centers 
in the smaller communities—places where all 
may meet upon a common ground, and through |) 
friendly co-operation work together for the wel-- |) 
fare of the city and all its citizens. i) 


ROUSING HARTFORD TO HOUSING EVILS 
DOTHA BUSHNELL HILLYER 
President Civic Club, Hartford 


Ten families of recent immigrants with their 
respective lodgers quartered in a fine old mansion 
that had once sheltered a family whose an- 
cestors in some cases had come over in the May- 
flower; the evils of overcrowding together with 
the dangers of primitive yard closets and anti- 
quated plumbing; the almost complete lack of 
fire escapes; basement and cellar tenements; 
dark rooms and. halls; and filthy yards which 
seemed to spring into being over night—these 
were some of the conditions brought about by 
a rapid influx of foreigners, which some years 
ago made the Civic Club of Hartford, Conn., 
realize the pressing need of tenement-house re- 
form. At that time neither the general public 
nor the city officials had grasped the situation. 

In 1911 a law was passed by the Legislature 
giving specific powers to the Board of Health 
to deal with these menacing conditions. The 
Civic Club decided that the officials could do 
effective work only if backed by strong public 
opinion. Burdened with many duties the board 
had failed to keep adequate reports, and the 
true conditions were probably unknown to any- 
one in Hartford. Lawrence Veiller of the 
National Housing Association was consulted. 
As a first step he advised a thorough investiga- 
tion for which Mary E. Heilman was engaged. 
Her reports proved to the Civic Club that mat- 
ters were even worse than had been supposed. 
The time had come for decisive action. Miss 
Heilman’s reports were submitted to the social 
Service committee of the Men and Religion 
Movement and their co-operation was requested. 
Raymond Robins, with characteristic enthusiasm, 
awakened the men of Hartford to the urgent 
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__ need of their city. Committees were formed and 


their members were taken by Miss Heilman to 
visit some of the worst localities. 

As the next step, the Civic Club and the social 
service committee brought evidence of deplor- 
able conditions before the Board of Health. 
Specific cases of long duration were cited and 
the discussion which followed showed that the 
attention of the board had already been called 
to these facts. 

Mayor Smith, who presided, asked for a few 
_ days to consider the best mode of procedure. He 
went with Miss Heilman to see various tene- 
ments and decided that only by a rigorous prose- 
cution of flagrant offenders would the Board of 
Health be able te cope with the situation. The 
board lacked sufficient inspectors to cover the 
whole ground and so welcomed complaints sent 
in by Miss Heilman and the Center Church Tene- 
ment House Committee. 

One of the worst slum centers was a well- 
known block that for years had menaced the 
public health. Here were housed eighty to ninety 
families of about 500 persons. Forty of these 
families used a yard vault flushed at irregular 
intervals by roof drippings and sink refuse. The 
others used cellar closets, antiquated and out of 
repair. These conditions had long been notor- 
ious because a little girl had been drowned in 
the vault in 1890. 

The Board of Health ordered complete new 
plumbing installed by July, 1912. The story 
of the drowned child was reprinted to show the 
need of speedy reform. A little work was done 
but the owners were continually asking for an 
extension of time. In January, 1913, conditions 
were practically unchanged. It was only through 
constant agitation and the unwearied efforts of 
a newspaper reporter in keeping the matter be- 
fore the public that the case was at last put in 
the hands of the prosecuting attorney. The 
owners immediately let the contract and the 
plumbing is now under way. 

This was an extreme case. Other landlords 
were willing to co-operate and to improve their 
property, as is shown by the fact that only twelve 
cases had to be carried to court. 

The report of the Hartford Board of Health 
for the year ending December 31, 1912, states 
that all but fifty-five yard closets have been re- 
moved. Of these fifty-five only'ten are on streets 
with sewers and these will be gone by the end 
of 1913. Besides this 1493 old toilets have been 
replaced by new ones and 127 dark rooms have 
been provided with light and ventilation. 

Cellars, yards and halls have profited by this 
wave of reform. “Clean-up week” was inaugu- 
rated in April, 1912. It implanted a desire for 
cleanliness where it had never been felt before 
and set a standard which is daily evidenced by 
tidier yards and buildings. 

All this seems to prove that the first step in 
tenement house reform is to make a thorough 
and systematic investigation. Next, to lay the 
facts before the people and arouse public opin- 
ion. Lastly, public enthusiasm must not be al- 
lowed to die down until the necessary reforms 
have been accomplished. This was the hardest 
part for it took untiring effort to keep the public 
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THIS HELPED TO ROUSE HARTFORD 


The view looks like New York or Boston but represents 
a scene in the heart of Hartford. If the picture was 
complete it would show twenty-three yard compartments 
which serve forty families. The yard closets cut off 
most of the light from the first floor tenements. There 
are no fire escapes on these four story buildings. 


and the authorities alive to the importance of the 
situation. 

In the current year’s report of the Board of 
Health the superintendent says: “the public 
sentiment in favor of the enforcement of the 
law has made our work relatively easy, and in 
but twelve cases has it been necessary to prose- 
cute. In each case taken to the courts the law 
has been sustained. It would, however, have 
been impossible to accomplish what has been 
done without the aid which has been given us 
by individuals and organizations which are in- 
terested in the work.” 


DANCING AWAY CARE AND TAXES 


To support the entire park system of Cleve- 
land by dance hall tickets instead of taxes is the 
new plan broached by the city park department. 
A. J. Sindelar, secretary of the department, has 
just completed a study of municipal dance halls. 
In his report he estimates that one large dance 
pavilion operating in each of the five principal 
city parks at three cents a dance would yield the 
city a clear net earning of $300,000 a year. 

This would mean that the $200,000 required to 
operate the entire park department would all be 
danced into the tills on three-cent tickets, doing 
away with the necessity for drawing upon tax- 
ation, and a surplus of $100,000 a year would 
be left to take care of improvements now cov- 
ered by bond issues. Cleveland’s extensive sys- 
tem of parks would be made self-supporting. 

Mr. Sindelar’s estimate is based on the opera- 
tion of dance halls all year round, and on floors 
measuring at least 100 by 125 feet. The first 
move in carrying out the plan will be to recom- 
mend the erection of such dance halls at the 
two large lake front breathing spots, Edgewater 
and Gordon Parks. 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG woman, 


eight years experience in social 
work, desires position with settlement, 


institution 


charity organizaton, or any welfare work. D. H. O. 
e/o THD SURVEY. 4 
REGISTERED nurse, with district experience, 


wishes to work in connection with social welfare. At 
liberty September 1. Address 1133 SurRvny, 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED 

Superintendent, Juvenile Detention 
Home, situated in Chicago; male or 
female; pay $125 per month, with 
maintenance. Competitive examination 
(No. 266) open to all citizens of the 
Urs ato WIV july 28, 1913-4 bor 
application blank and further particulars 
apply to Cook County Civil Service 
Commission, 547 County Court House, 


Chicago. 


WANTED—An experienced housekeeper at Univer- 
sity of Chicago Settlement, 4630 Gross Ave. Refer- 
ences required. Apply to Miss Emma I’. Adams. 


WANTED: By lady physician, at present house phy- 
sician and superintendent of nurses, similar position 
in sanitarium, health resort, manufacturing plant or 
school. Address 1132, THnH SuRvny. 


WANTED—Social worker for Girls’ Friendlv Society 
Inn at Memphis, Tenn. Address Mrs. W. A. Smith, 
Pontotoc St. 


SCHOOLS 


Chicago Training School for 
Playground Workers. 


Full training for playground work, gymnasium 
work, (indoor and outdoor) games, dancing, story 
telling, child study and dramatic art. 


Write for catalogue, 700 Oakwood Boulevard 


We Belivuve— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 
sion, 
right living should be the fourth “R” ip 


HAT 
education. 
HAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 

"THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

‘THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 

man. —American School of Home Economics. 


NOTE Send for 100-page handbook. _**The Profession of Home: 
making,” which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses 
etc., It’s FREE. Bulletins: ‘Freehand Cooking,” IO-cts.; ‘Food 
Values,” 10 cts.: “* The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts. 

Address—A. S. H- E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND 
PHILANTHROPY 


Graham Taylor, President. Julia C. Lathrop, Vice-President | 


Eleventh Year Opens September 30, 1913 


Announcements for 1913-1914, with Register for 
1912-13, now available for distribution. 


SURVEY OF 
THE, FIEED 
OF SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK, SOCIAL 
TREATMENT (FAMILY REHABILITATION) 
PRACTICE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
SOCIAL STATISTICS, AND OTHER 
COURSES. 


AUTUMN COURSES: 


MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT WITH 
SPECIAL COURSES. EXTENSION 
DEPARTMENT, LIBRARY AND SOCIAL 
MUSEUM. 


For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Ae 
School for Social Workers 


Boston 


Maintained by Simmons College and 


Harvard University 


One year course, a preparation for any 


form of Socal Service, begins 
September 23. 


Special course for visiting nurses. 
Advanced courses in Organizing Charity, 
Medical Social Service, Neighborhood and 
Community Work, begins September 10. 

Unusual opportunities in practice 
work. For circulars, address 


18 Somerset Street - Boston 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director 
ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate 


ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find the 
FRANKLIN Squarn Housn a delightful place to stop. 
A home hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women, with a transient department. Safe, comfort- 
ve Sener of neces ; Coa For particulars 
and prices address Miss CasTINE C. Swanson, Supt. 
11 East Newton St., Boston. Se 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


FAMILY AND SOCIAL WORK, by Dr. E. T. 
Devine, stimulates intelligent work. O’6th 60 cents. 
CITY CHURCH AND ITS SOCIAL MISSION, 
by A. M. Trawick, embodies unusually suggestive ma- 
terial drawn from experience, (loth 60 cents. 
SOCIAL SERVICE .MESSAGE. Inspiring mes- 
} | sage of the Men and Religion Movement. (Cloth $1.00. 
; _ CIVICS FOR COMING AMERICANS, by Dr. 
Perer Roserts is admirably adapted to meet the needs 
of theimmigrant. Paper 16 cents. 
THE WAGE-EARNING BOY, by C. C. Rosinson 
A very human presentation. Boards 25 cents. 
CHALLENGE OF THE COUNTRY, by Pro- 
FESSOR G. W. Fiske, is a valuable guide to the funda- 
mental principles of rural reconstruction. Cloth 74 cents. 
COUNTRY CHURCH AND RURAL WELFARE 
The Church versus other rural institutions. Cloth $1. 
RURAL CHURCH MESSAGE offers a practical 
survey of the Church’s opportunities. Cloth $1.00. 
RURAL CHURCH AND COMMUNITY BET- 
TERMENT. Asymposium. Cloth $1.00. 
COUNTRY CHURCH AND COMMUNITY Co- 
OPERATION presents the fruitful results of an inves- 
tigation by a specially appointed commission. (Cloth $1. 
FROM YOUTH INTO MANHOOD, by Dr. W1n- 
FIELD S. HALL, is the standard book on sexual hygiene 
for boys 11 tors yearsold. Cloth 50 cents 
SEX EDUCATION SERIES comprises Dr. W. S. 
Hatv’s “Life’s Beginnings,” and ‘‘Developing into Man- 
hood,” and Orrin G. Cocks’ ‘Social Evil and Methods 
of Treatment” and “Engagement and Marriage.’’ 
Boards 25 cents each. 


Complete descriptive catalog on request. 
Your nearest Bookseller will supply you. 


Association Press, 124 E. 28th St., New York City 


Welfare Equipment | 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
S. S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 


Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June 18 to first week in September 
Tickets optional, Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


S. LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


[PRESERVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT ] 


Timely books on burning questions 
ON SEX HYGIENE: 
WiLp Oats, by James Oppenheim 


The love story of an average couple, and the tragic 
consequences of ignorance of sexual diseases. $1.20 
net ; by mail, $1.30. 


ON EUGENICS: 
Tue Super Race, by Scott Nearing 


A study of heredity, eugenics and social adjustment 
with conclusions which will enable society to lay the 
foundation of a nobler race. 50 cents net; by mail, 
55 cents. 


ON SOCIAL REFORM: 
Tue Burven of Poverty, by C.F. Dole 


A presentation of the causes of poverty, a consider- 
ation of the various remedies and a practicable social 
programme. 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents. 


ON TOIL AND REACTION: 


Propucr anp Criimax, by S.N. Patten 
A discussion of overwork and overcrowding with 

illuminating suggestions for improvement. 50 cents 

net; by mail, 55 cents. 

ON RECREATION: 

Fotk Festivats, by Mary M.Needham 


Popular self-expression in the form of festivals and 
pageants described, with stimulating ideas to teachers 
and civic bodies. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


ON FEMINISM: 


Woman 1n Mopern Society 
by Earl Barnes 


A wise, comprehensive study of the feminine move- 
ment in all its ramifications. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


ON CIVIC IMPROVEMENT: 
REPLANNING SMALL CITIES 


by John Nolen 


Studies of six typical towns showing how existing 
evils may be corrected. With bibliography of city 
planning and asummary of legislation. Fully illus- 
trated. $2.50 net ; by mail, $2.75. 

Buy from your bookseller or the publisher 


B. W. Hvesscu, 225 Fifth avenue 
New York 


[PRESERVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT | 


Founded for advanced and hopeless cases, 


THE HOSPITAL AND 
HOUSE OF REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, also has 
Bunaglows for the incipient patients. Aid is 


asked for the little children in the new Pavilion 
recently opened, for which there is no main- 


tenance fund. The entire work is unique, in 
that the need of the patient alone determines 
his or her length of residence. It’s scope is in 
danger of being restricted unless the support 
accorded to it is more generous. Checks sent 
to William M. Cruikshank, Treasurer, 59 Hast 
59th Street, will be promptly acknowledged. 
Woopsury G. Lancpon, Pres. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIN, Vice-Pres., 
Howarp TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


BUY FRCM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Training for Social Work 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


REGISTRATION FOR NEXT SCHOOL, YEAR BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 117, 19%) 


A general background for efficient social work is given in the fol- 


lowing first year courses: 
1. History and Development of Social Work. 
Epwarp T. Devine and SamueLt McCune Linpsay. 


2. Principles and Technique of Social Work. 
Henry W. Tuursron and Porter R. LEE. 


3. Scientific Basis of Social Work. Franx D. Watson. 
4. Statistics. Kate Hottapay CLacHorn. 


5. Types of Social Agencies. Different lecturers, leaders in their respec- 
tive fields. 


6. Field Work. Under direction of Mary G. WortTHINGTON. 


7. Disease and Hygiene. Dr. James ALEXANDER MILLER. 


Strictly vocational training is offered to second year students in 
special fields for which there is demand, the following among the number: 


organized charity delinquency 

child welfare housing 

medical social service community organizations 
parish work recreation 


Send for Announcement giving detail of courses, requirements, etc. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


ROOM 94 
105 EAST TWENTY-SECOND S TREES SNIE WiiiOR Kea Ilion | 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


